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Domestic Demand is Expanding 


And Foreign Business is Maintained—Record Pig Iron Production 
—Railroads Buying More Freely 


RDERS have been coming so rapidly to finish- 
O ing mills that sellers are devoting their efforts 
largely to limiting the business placed on their 
already well filled order books. In many cases, speci- 
fications for the remainder of this year have been 
filed and automobile companies and others are endeav- 
oring to contract far into the future. Some large 
buyers would like to contract up to April 1, 1917, 
but the mills are very conservative. 

On the whole, the domestic trade in steel shows 
signs of expansion over the bookings for September, 
which with large steel companies were heavy. Some 
steel bar buyers have offered premiums for early 
delivery, but these are not being accepted. The Steel 
Corporation’s September bookings will show a mod- 
erate increase over August. Although the Corporation 
is running at very nearly full capacity, the starting 
of the Columbus plant is still indefinite. Another 
Cleveland furnace of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
has resumed. 


Owing to the very active demand 

for vessels for the movement of 

grain from upper lake ports, ship- 

Ore ments of ore for September, although 

the largest for any September in the 

history of the trade, fell below the 8,000,000 tons 

expected, the total being 7,863,146 tons. Owing to 

the high ocean freights on ore, foreign grades are 
almost entirely excluded from American markets. 


Iron 


The Ward line has placed orders for 


two very large vessels with the 
Sheets and Cramp yard and 12,000 to 15,000 
Plates tons of steel will be required. It is 


estimated that there are fully 25 ves- 
sels pending in the east and the outlook for ship 


builders in that part of the country is very bright. ° 


The sheet market is strong, as the demand is active 
and the output has been reduced, owing to the fact 
that sheet bars are scarce and high, some mills, which 
usually make sheet bars, being employed in rolling 
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rounds for the manufacture of shrapnel. 

While there is considerable activity 
in pig iron at Chicago, and prices 
throughout the country are being 
well maintained, sales in most centers 
are light. Inquiries for from 15,000 
to 20,000 tons for export are pending, but the very 
high ocean freights make shipment to foreign coun- 
tries almost impossible. 


Pig 
Iron 


Wire mills are overwhelmed with 
specifications and with inquiries for 
new business for domestic consump- 
tion as well as for export. Recent 
advances are maintained and consid- 
erably higher quotations are being made on bolt wire 
and galvanized wire fencing. An advance of about 
5 per cent on the larger sizes of bolts has been 
made. Some makers of rivets are also asking con- 
siderably higher prices. Boiler tubes have been ad- 
vanced $2 per ton. 


Wire 


Production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron for September was the larg- 
est in the history of the country, the 
total being 2,834,342 tons, compared 
with 2,774,825 tons in August and 
with 2,816,825 tons in May, 1913, which month held 
the record until it was broken by September. The 
yearly rate, as indicated by September production, is 
34,500,000 tons. The gain continues to be largely in 
the furnaces producing steel-making iron. The present 
outlook is that October will show a still greater gain. 


Pig Iron 
Output 


The placing of orders by railroads 
is showing increasing activity from 
week to week. The latest rail orders 
include 11,000 by the Union Pacific, 
8,000 by the Chicago & Great West- 
ern, 5,000 additional by the New York Central, 5,000 
by the Nickel Plate, 5,000 by the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and 8,000 by the Nashville, Chattanooga & ‘St. 
Louis. eR 


Railroad 
Buying 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Strikers Return to Work 


Employes of Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. Agree 
to Terms Offered by President A. L. Garford 


Cleveland, Oct. 6—The return to 
this city from New York of A. L. 
Garford, president of the Cleveland 
Automatic Machine Co., marked the 
rapid settlement of a strike which 
had tied up the company’s plant for 
several days, the employes returning 
to work this morning at the terms 
offered them by Mr. Garford. These 
include an eight-hour day at eight 
hours’ wages, time and one-half for 
the ninth hour, and time and three- 
quarters for the tenth and additional 
hours. Former agitators are to be 
reinstated, but a strictly open shop 
policy is to be maintained. The 
affair could have been easily settled 
without a strike, declared Mr. Gar- 
ford. “This company has, for a quar- 
ter-century, attempted to maintain 
claim to recognition as one of the 
fairest and most progressive open 
shop factories in America,” he said. 

“In the dull period before the 
European war, this company was al- 
most alone in refusing to cut wages, 
and at one time during that period 
no less than $400,000 worth of our 
product was lying on our hands, for 
which there appeared no chance of 
early sale. This activity was main- 
tained simply for the sake of the 
employes, whom we wished to keep 
together and tide over the hard times. 

“It is no simple matter of ‘stand 
and deliver’ to change over a large 
industrial enterprise operating on a 
10-hour basis to an eight-hour basis 
‘at a moment’s peremptory notice, re- 
gardless of financial losses incurred. 
It is only natural to expect that when 
a firm has made repeated sacrifices 
for the sake of its employes for many 
years during hard times, it has an 
equal right to reciprocity from them 
during a stress of emergency such 
as now confronts American manufac- 
turers. 

“At this time,” added Mr. Garford, 
“I wish to deny flatly the insinua- 
tions that the Cleveland Automatic 
Machine Co. is a ‘munition’ plant. 
This company has never made one 
dollar’s worth of munitions of war, 
nor has it built any special machine 
for the manufacture of such muni- 
tions. Our regular machine can be 
readily adapted by any workman to 
the production of shrapnel shells, just 
as a draw-shave can be used for 


making gun stocks. At the present 
time; we are not selling any auto- 
‘ miétié machines for export, our entire 
prvauction being contracted for by 


customers situated in this country.” 

J. P. Brophy, general manager of 
the company, cited many individual 
cases of men who have been in the 
company’s employ for from 15 to 25 
years. “We have consistently gone 
a step further than business policy 
dictated,” said Mr. Brophy, “in the 
matter of wages and continuance of 
men at work regardless of slack busi- 
ness. Our equipment for the safety 
and comfort of workmen, we believe, 
ranks with that of any firm in the 
country. Promotion or discharge has 
always been a matter of the most 
careful scrutiny in the interests of 
justice,” 


Six Papers 
Will be Read at Cleveland Meeting of Iron 
and Steel Institute 


Six major papers will make up the 
program to be presented at the meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute at Cleveland, Oct. 22 and 
23. In addition, there will be the 
usual motion picture address and im- 
promptu talks at the evening’s banquet. 
The official program, just announced, 
is as follows: 

Address by the president, Elbert H. Gary, 
Cleveland and Its Industries. 

Electric Furnace for Heating Billets, Cast- 
ings, etc., Thaddeus F. Baily, president, the 
Electric Furnace Co. of America, Alliance, O. 

Modern Methods of Burning Blast Furnace 
Gas in Stoves and Boilers, Ambrose N. Diehl, 
superintendent of blast furnaces, Carnegie Steel 
Co., Duquesne, Pa. 

The Developments of Alloy Steel for Com- 
mercial Purposes, Edgar D. Rogers, general 
sales manager, United Steel Co., Canton, O. 

Under-Advertising of the Steel Business, 
George H. Jones, vice president, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

Recent Developments in Sintering of Iron 
Ores, Bethune G. Klugh, engineer, American 
Ore Reclamation Co., New York. 

Casting Steel Ingots, Henry M. 
Emeritus Professor of metallurgy, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Evening. 

Moving Pictures, National Tube Co. and 

American Steel & Wire Co. 


Howe, 


Buys Plants 


Cincinnati, Oct. 5.—The Cincinnati 
Screw Co., recently incorporated, has 
purchased the real estate and equip- 
ment of ‘the Cincinnati Screw & Tap 
Co., including over 100 automatic 
screw machines from %-inch to 2- 
inch capacity. It has also acquired 
the Victor Stamping Co., near Love- 
land, O., and will use both for the 
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manufacture of screws. The price 
paid for both plants was slightly in 
excess of $100,000. A consideration in 
the purchase was that neither plant 
can be used for the manufacture of 
war munitions. The new company 
has begun operations. Among the in- 
corporators are C. H. M. Atkins, B. M. 
Quillan and H. C. Otherbein. 


Boiler Tubes 


Are Advanced $2 Per Ton—Pipe Market 
is Quiet 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Under date of 
Oct. 1, the National Tube Co. lowered 
discounts for boiler tubes in less than 
carload lots one point, which is the 
equivalent of an advance of $2 a ton. 
The last previous advance was made 
July 16. Some makers of wrought 
iron boiler tubes have announced a 
similar advance in prices. Demand for 
boiler tubes is heavy. The market for 
standard pipe continues rather quiet. 
Prices are described as firm. 


May Enlarge Plant 


The receivers of the Central Iron 
& Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., are re- 
ported to be considering the material 
enlargement of the steel works ca- 
pacity of the company, -which at the 
present time consists of four 50-ton 
basic open hearth furnaces. In times 
past, the company has been a consid- 
erable buyer in the open market of 
semi-finished steel, particularly slabs. 
The present scarcity of merchant crude 
steel in the country is causing the 
consideration of plans which will make 
it more independent of outside sup- 
plies. As stated previously, the com- 
pany also probably soon will blow in 
one or both of its idle blast furnaces. 


Rail Buying More Active 


New York, Oct. 6. (By wire.)— 
Rail buying is proceeding briskly. The 
Union Pacific has placed 11,000 tons, 
the Chicago Great Western 8,000 and 
the New York Central 5,000 additional 
with Chicago mills. The order to the 
Illinois Steel Co. of the Chicago & 
North-Western, reported last week, 
proves to be 32,000. The Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie has placed 5,000 with 
the Carnegie Steel Co., and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 8,000 
with the Tennessee company. A west- 
ern traction line which originally 
bought a lot from Algoma Steel Co. 
for summer delivery has placed sev- 
eral thousand tons with domestic 
mills 
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Shell Makers Want Larger Lathes 


Orders for 6-Inch to 9-Inch High Explosive Shells Create Demand for Heavy 


Turning Equipment—Workmen Get Raises 


HE feature of leading interest in the machine 
tool market during September was the greatly 
increased demand for machinery for making 

shells of 6-inch and larger diameter. As a result of 
this heavy buying, all the regular makers of 24-inch 
to 30-inch swing lathes now are sold as far ahead 
as the makers of shrapnel-size lathes; in one case a 
big plant has its large-swing lathe capacity fully con- 
tracted for to next September. A great deal of this 
equipment was purchased by French, English and 
Italian agents, who scoured the market for all ma- 
chines of this character available for immediate or 
early delivery, and, in addition, placed large orders 
for next year’s delivery. These heavy lathes also were 
bought in large numbers by domestic interests, notably 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. There is a disposition in the 
machine tool market to see a connection between these 
large-swing lathe purchases by domestic interests and 
large contracts, involving 6-inch to 9-inch shells, which 
representatives of the French government in New 
York City now are negotiating. At least 20 concerns 
are figuring on these contracts and it is believed that 
formal awards shortly will be made. No details as 
to the extent of these contracts and the specifications 
involved have yet been made public, with the excep- 
tion of the fact that deliveries on them are to be made 
next year. 


Radial Drills Getting Scarce 


AS a consequence of this big demand for the larger 

lathes, and the continued heavy demand for the 
smaller lathes, a comparatively large number of addi- 
tional concerns have followed the example previously 
set for them and departed temporarily from their 
regular lines of manufacture to engage in the pro- 
duction of lathes. Most of these concerns will pro- 
duce single purpose lathes, ranging from 18 to 24 
inches in diameter, but others are taking up the manu- 
facture of 24-inch swing and larger lathes. In some 
cases, this tendency is having an adverse effect on 
other lines of machine tools. For instance, radial 
drills, for which the demand has been increasing 
greatly, are becoming scarce by reason of the fact 
that several well-known manufacturers have stopped 
producing these machines in. order to turn out lathes. 
In Cincinnati, it is reported, only two of the regular 
manufacturers of radial drills now are producing 
these machines at the same rate as formerly. Several 
concerns engaged on munition contracts, who have 
been unable to get enough lathes to meet their re- 
quirements, have decided to build them themselves. 
Among these are the E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, which 
has started work in its own plant on 100 lathes, and 
the International Steam Pump Co., which probably 
will make an even greater number. 


Strike Movement Spreads 


NOTHER development was the further extension 
of the strike movement among New England 
machine shops. There also were indications during 
the latter part of the month that strikes might develop 
in the Cincinnati, Cleveland and other middle western 
districts, but so far no serious troubles have had their 
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inception in those localities. In New England, several 
strikes, involving many men, broke out toward the 
end of the month, including those at the plangs of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence. During the month 
a number of concerns followed the example set by 
others in previous months and granted the demands 
of their men for an 8-hour day and time and a half 
pay for overtime. Numerous concerns, however, in- 
cluding the Becker Milling Machine Co., Hyde Park, 
Mass.; the Sloan & Chace Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.; 
the Garvin Machine Co., New York, and others, denied 
the demands and since have resumed operating after 
breaking in complements of new men. The latest 
serious strike reported is that at the General Electric 
Co.’s, Schenectay, N. Y., plant, .where some 10,000 
men have walked out. 

Automobile and motor truck makers, who have 
benefited on a large scale by the war were big bu 


of machine tools during September, and this also is” 


true ef concerns making automobile supplies and 
accessories. The Morrow Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y.; 


the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo; the Auto-— 


car Co., Ardmore, Pa.; Cleveland-Canton Axle Co., 
Canton, O.; Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind. ; 
Fuller & Sons Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; S. K. F. 
Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn.; New Departure 
Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., and other companiees, all 
bought heavily of machine tools during the month. 


Railroads are Shy 


AILROAD buying, although a little improved 

during September, failed to develop on a large 
scale. The Illinois Central, Lake Erie & Western, 
Santa Fe and the Chicago Great Western, all closed 
for a few tools. The [Illinois Central road will make 
improvements to its Waterloo, Ia., shops, which will 
cost about $180,000, and the Lake Erie & Western 
will build new shops at Tipton, Ind. It is expected 
Armour & Co. shortly will buy equipment for new 
car shops and other buildings, which, it was an- 
nounced, would be built at South Omaha, Neb., at a 
cost of about $250,000. The Burlington railroad still 
is in the market for a number of tools. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Terminal railway and the International 
& Great Northern, each will erect shop additions which 
are expected to lead to buying of equipment. The 
Seaboard Air Line added to its purchases of the 
preceding month by buying some tools in September. 
The Lehigh & New England railroad decided to 
postpone buying on its list. The Baltimore & Ohio 
and the St. Louis & San Francisco railroads issued 
short lists during the month. 

Great activity characterized the crane market during 
the past month, especially in the east. The Maryland 
Steel Co. bought 12 cranes, Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship 
& Engine Building Co. 30 cranes and other crane 
buyers of importance included the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Petroleum Iron Co., Fore 
River Ship Building Corporation, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
and others. Some further large orders for loco- 
motive cranes were placed from France and Russia. 
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Pig lron Output Sets New Record 


Production in September Exceeds Any Previous Month—Average 
Daily Output Rises While 20 Stacks Relight 


EN MONTHS after the small- 

I est monthly pig iron preduc- 
tion of the recent decline was 

shown, the blast furnace industry of 
the country showed its recuperative 
powers by producing the. largest ton- 
nage in the history of the country. 
The output of coke and anthracite 
pig iron in September was 2,834,342 
tons. As shown in the accompanying 
table of monthly production records, 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION. 


1915. 1914. 1913. 

samery 1,591,024 1,879,336 2,787,800 
‘ebruary 1,666,592 1,888,607 2,578,670 
March °..... 2,046,280 2,341,551 2,762,823 
MN: one cep 2,114,518 2,261,501 2,754,353 
EE ere 2,255,157 2,097,019 2,816,825 
i - pbhaons 2,369,932 1,904,566 2,616,883 
Total ist half 12,043,503 142,372,580 16,317,354 
MS Siete 2,563,311 1,955,324 2,558,275 
August 2,774,825 1,996,483 2,537,018 
September 2,834,342 1,882,718 2,494,098 
ee Rae et ae eee 1,767,227 2,539,924 
ee Pa ee ee 1,501,269 2,229,960 
December. 4. cccsesss 1,495,325 1,976,138 
Total 2dhalf ......., 10,598,346 14,335,413 





Grand total 20,215,981 22,970,926 30,652,767 





this excels the previous high water 
mark of May, 1913,.by 18,000 tons. 
The yearly rate of production main- 
tained during September was 34,500,000 
tons. This figure is the closest ever 
reached to the theoretical total ca- 
pacity of the country, which has been 
set at about 35,000,000 tons. This rec- 
ord was made by only 266 blast fur- 
naces, compared with 306 active in 
February, 1913. Of the idle stacks, 
therefore, it is certain that at least 
40 more could operate on compara- 
tively short notice, bringing the yearly 
rate well above the former theoretical 


capacity. This rate compares with 
an actual production of 23,000,000 tons 
in 1914. 

The gain in production since last 





DAILY AVERAGE RECORD. 

Tons. 
Beotember, 1915 oi .ccckscccvecw 94,478 
Pokenier, BRB ibid Sno See oe wale « 92,095 
~— eae hg snp bn bce wee 6 89,929 
UN CRPER ie vc cawendesstss 89.590 
RS I Pra re 87,985 
PEG, SEE Dobe cebhws cee cas 86,748 
December, 1909... .ccsiicvcevess 86,539 
November, 1909 .........ccse000. 84,425 
SPORGN SPU has 6 oc pach ee ashe es 84,001 
ON, TIP ss 0 oa vi keenest 79,186 











December, which marked the low point 
of the decline, is 1,340,000 tons or 90 
per cent. The gain over September 
of last year is 950,000 tons or 34 per 
cent. It is only four months since 
the total for any month this year ex- 
ceeded that for the corresponding 
month of last year. 


September’s production showed a 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION RECORD. 


Semtember, 1918 ...enccssesss 2,834,342 
SL  ROES 0b 6h +e th hunamaRed 
— » 1913 
ecember, 1912 
October, 1912 
December, 1909 
Geenber, 1909 oi cascics 
September, 1909 .... aoe 
PO TROUT sce cic ce sbagnwens 














gain of 59,517 tons over August, when 
2,774,825 tons were produced. This 
record was made in a 30-day month, 
so that the average daily production 





SEPTEMBER PIG IRON 





No. of No. in blast last 


Total 


























stacks. day of month. tonnage made. Totals—— 
States. Sept. Aug. Merchant. Non-Merchant. Sept. Aug. 
Pennsylvania ........-. 156 112 104 169,575 1,023,644 1,193,219 1,174,529 
ROA i oWa habe ttagt cosas 73 53 50 170,697 454,572 625,269 640,046 
IRE eee CAs Bees @ 45 23 20 126,185 61,001 187,186 180,705 
Ween. Si bishceebes ws 22 6 5 Sp a a ae 19,391 19,961 
ew We ivkdiccess. 26 19 18 79,949 113,021 192,970 194,295 
New FOISEG. Siac euness 6 1 1 6,232 i eesna 6,232 6,800 
SE. VSN eta v hae s oe 26 20 18 29,765 250,894 280,659 249,288 
oo eee ve 6 2 a\ 
UNO: Cn oh ose sabe stun 10 10 10 30,209 195,273 225,482 207,362 
OO, > caaincadena ss 4 3 3 
| Pre per arr 6 4 3 
Kentucky Raph eetacsiae 7 2 1 
West Virginia ........ 4 3 3 25,010 25,883 50,893 45,537 
ESE SENS TRIN 18 5 5 
Washington ........... 1 0 0 
Georgia 2 0 0 
i eee Peres ere 3 0 0 
Minnesota 1 1 1 eae ere 24,398 25,028 
Michigan 3 2 2 
Missouri 1 0 0 
Spiegel—All states. .. 7,355 12.367 
Ferro—aAll states.... 21,288 18,907 
SOON seas be ice'ch 420 266 246 681,411 2.124.288 2,834,342 2,774,825 
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for September, which was 94,478 
tons, shows a gain of 4,968 tons over 
August with 89,510 tons. The average 
daily production last month also es- 
tablishes a new record, as shown in 
the accompanying table of daily aver- 
age records. 

The merchant furnaces made the 
larger comparative gain for the month. 
The production of merchant iron in Sep- 
tember was 681,411 tons, compared with 
652,067 tons in August, a gain of 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 








1915. 1914. 1913. 1912, 

pasomid 51,323 60,624 89,929 66,220 
ebruary 59,521 67,450 92,095 72,372 

March 66.009 75,534 89,123 77,791 
~. 70,484 75,383 91,812 79,254 
ay 72,747 67,646 90,865 80,753 

june 78,998 63,486 87,229 81,125 
uly 82,687 63,075 82,525 77,502 
August 89,510 64,403 81,839 80,650 
September 94,47 62,757 83,137 81,482 
October duknie$ 57,007 81,933 86.569 
November 50,042 74,322 87,985 
December 48,236 63,746 89,590 
Average 74,051 62,934 83,980 80,124 
29,344 tons. The steel works furnaces 


produced 2,124,288 tons in September 
and 2,091,484 tons in August, a gain of 
32,804 tons. The average daily pro- 
duction of merchant iron in September 
was 22,714 tons, compared with 21,034 
tons in August,.a gain of 1,680 tons. 
The steel works furnaces averaged 70,- 
810 tons in September, as compared with 
67,467 tons in August, a gain of 3,343 
tons. 

The net gain in active furnaces for 
the month was 20, 266 being active on 
September 30, compared with 246 on the 
last day of August. This is the larg- 
est number of stacks active since June, 
1913. Comparing September with last 
November, the low point in stack activi- 
ties,.a gain of 116 stacks, or 77 per cent, 
is shown. The largest number of stacks 
in blast in recent years was 306 on Feb. 
28, 1913. At that time, however, more 
small merchant furnaces were active, so 
that September established a new record 
with fewer active furnaces. Thirteen 
merchant furnaces were relighted last 
month and one was blown out, a net 
gain of 12. Nine steel works furnaces 
blew in and one blew out, a net gain of 
eight. In all, 22 furnaces were relighted 
and two blown out. 

The production of ferro in September 
was 21,288 tons, compared with 18,907 
tons in August, a gain of 2,381 tons. 
The output of spiegel last month was 
7,355 tons, against 12,367 tons in August, 
a loss of 5,012 tons. 

The merchant furnaces blown in 


(Continued on Page 676.) 
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Dinkey Resigns Carnegie Presidency 


And Becomes Head of Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.—Succeeded by Homer 


D. Williams—Many Rumors About Consolidations 


Alva Clymer Dinkey, Oct. 2, re- 
signed as president of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., the largest single unit of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
to become president of the newly 
incorporated Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., Philadelphia, which was 
recently acquired by a_ group of 
prominent capitalists headed by Wil- 
liam Ellis Corey, formerly president 
of the Corporation. Mr. Corey re- 
signed the Midvale presidency to be- 
come chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Dinkey, one of the most 





H. D. WILLIAMS 


prominent officials identified with the 
steel industry, has been succeeded by 
Homer David Williams, superinten- 
dent of the Duquesne Steel Works of 
the Carnegie company. 

The shift. of Mr. Dinkey from the 
Carnegie company, with which he had 
been identified since May 21, 1879, 
when he entered the Edgar Thomson 
Steel works as a water boy, naturally 
is associated with rumors of active 
negotiations for change of control in 
other steel companies. No official 
announcement has been made, how- 
ever, relative to the consolidation of 
a number of independent interests. 
Efforts to verify reports of steel com- 
pany mergers have been ineffectual. 

Like Andrew Carnegie, Charles M. 
Schwab, William Ellis Corey, James 
A. Farrell and other captains of the 
steel industry, Mr. Dinkey has had 








a picturesque career. His resignation 
not only caused surprise, but created 
a feeling of regret among his friends 
and associates at Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Dinkey was born in Weatherly, Car- 
bon county, Pa., Feb. 20, 1866, and, 
when a lad, accompanied his parents, 
Reuben and Mary Elizabeth Dinkey, 
to Braddock, Pa., where he complet- 
ed his education. He was first em- 
ployed as a water boy in the Edgar 
Thomson Works at Braddock, enter- 
ing the mill when 13 years old. In 
1883, he became telegraph operator at 
that plant, having studied telegraphy 
during spare moments. He left ‘the 
company two years later to become 
a machinist at the Pittsburgh Loco- 
motive Works, in old Allegheny; 
after four years’ experience in this 
work, he accepted a position as an 
expert machinist for the McTighe 
Electric Co., Pittsburgh. In 1889, Mr. 
Dinkey returned to the Carnegie com- 
pany, to become secretary to . the 
general superintendent of the Home- 
stead Steel Works,-in which capacity 
he remained until 1893, when he en- 
tered the electrical department of the 
mill. Subsequently, he was appointed 
superintendent of the electric light 
and power plant, serving in that ca- 
pacity in 1898 and 1899. Mr. Dinkey 
was made assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Homestead works in 
1899, and was appointed general su- 
perintendent of the plant, April 1, 
1901. On Aug. 1, 1903, 24 years after 
entering the employ of the company, 
he was elected president of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., to succeed William 
E. Corey, who was elected president 
of the Corporation. 

From a poor boy, Mr. Dinkey rose 
from the humblest position in the 
Carnegie company to the _ highest 
office offered by the subsidiary inter- 
ests of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Mr. Dinkey is an officer 
and director of: The Carnegie Steel 
Co., the H. C. Frick Coke Co., the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroad, the 
Mellon National Bank, the Mononga- 
hela Trust Co. of Homestead, and the 
Hays National Bank of Hays, Pa. 
He is a member of: The American 
Society of Electrical Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the American Society of Min- 
ing Engineers, the American Society 
for the Advancement of Science, the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, the Academy of Science and 
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Art, and is a trustee of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and the Car- 
negie Hero Fund Commission. He 
belongs to a number of prominent 
social organizations in New York 
and Pittsburgh. 

William Whigham, formerly assist- 
ant to Mr. Dinkey, has been made 
vice president; Col. H. P. Bope and 
N. W. Blackburn remain vice ‘presi- 
dents. 

William Macurdy Bailey, who has 
been private secretary to Mr. Din- 
key, former president of the Carnegie 


A. C. DINKEY 


Steel Co., will accompany Mr. Dinkey 
to Philadelphia. Mr. Bailey has been 
employed by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
for 15 years and has been secretary 
to Mr. Dinkey for eight years. 

The going of Mr. Dinkey from 
Pittsburgh marks the passing from 
the ranks of Steel Corporation officials 
the last of a remarkable group, re- 
ferred to as the “big three”, all of 
whom rose to prominence in the 
Pittsburgh district. These men are 
Mr. Schwab, Mr. Corey and Mr. Din- 
key, the first two of whom have been 
presidents of the Corporation. 

Mr. Dinkey’s successor, Homer D. 
Williams, is ably qualified to become 
president of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
He was born Aug. 19, 1863, in John- 
town, Pa., where he received his early 
education. In 1880, he entered the 

(Continued on Page 676:) 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


Safety First Vs. Bravado 


OMPLAINT is often made by employers, safety 
C engineers, and foremen, that in spite of the 
safeguards installed on and about perilous ma- 
chinery, switchboards, etc., injuries occur nearly as 
frequently as before. It is further complained that 
those injured suffer as a result of their own careless- 
ness and disregard warnings, although they are per- 
fectly aware of the danger they incur. This is said 
to be especially true in the case of men handling high 
voltage electrical equipment, who seem to display a 
certain bravado in their operation of destructive cur- 
rents. To supplement the mechanical safeguards now 
so widely used employers and safety experts discuss 
educational campaigns; but knowledge without its 
direct application is in vain. 

Assuming that it is the child-like, the primitive in 
man which leads him not only to ignore the warnings 
posted for his own safety, but to perform foolhardy 
“stunts”, possibly as an evidence of his skill and 
courage, tiie methods used to bring him to a realiza- 
tion of his foolhardiness must be more or less primi- 
tive, too. In this regard it is interesting to note the 
means employed in teaching very young children or 
animals, The latter are invariably rewarded for the 
successful achievement of whatever trick or other 
act they are learning. The former, in addition to the 
reward, are encouraged to a sense of worth and of 
kindred responsibility with their elders. This feeling 
of being a responsible part of a reasoning, directing 
social organization is one of the most powerful of 
developing forces. 

The method adopted by several factories, of per- 
manent awards for safety suggestions by employes, 
would seem to carry a strong appeal, not only to the 
individual’s desire for financial betterment, but to his 
feeling that he is an active factor in the government 
and guidance of his fellow men. 





The Human Side of Industry 
I MPORTANT questions relating to the human side 


of industry, especially as to problems of the foun- 

dry, were discussed in the admirable annual 
address of President R. A. Bull, of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, at the annual meeting at 
Atlantic City last week. Mr. Bull pointed out that 
there is danger of too much stress being laid upon the 
displacing of men with mechanism. He said that the 
whole trend of industrial progress creates a greater 
need today for skilled mechanics in diversified lines 
than ever before and he believed that employers ought 
to take good care of their artisans and help to make 
them more efficient. He pointed out that there is a 


limit beyond which human endurance should not be 


tested and declared that men ought to be given oc- 
casional moments of partial relaxation, even during 
working hours. These and other observations of Mr. 
Bull are in keeping with the progressive ideas for 
which he has been sponsor during the time that he has 
been president of the association, which is indeed for- 
tunate in being able to obtain his services for another 
year. 

In another address, last week, which was delivered 
before the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Harry 
Tipper, manager of the advertising department of the 
Texas Co., of New York, dwelt upon the importance 
of some phases of the human side of industry. He 
said that in making promotions the usual rule is to 
advance the man who can get out the most product and 
little, if any, weight is attached to the man’s ability 
to understand human nature. Of course it is not 
easy to measure that ability, but a keen observer can 
form some idea as to how much of it a man possesses, 
and we believe that Mr. Tipper is right in saying that 
more attention should be given to this subject. 

The recent visit of John D. Rockefeller Jr. to the coal 
mines and steel plants of Colorado is in harmony with 
the idea of getting into closer relations with the men. 
Under present industrial conditions, it is impossible for 
the employer to know his men as he did in the days of 
infant industries, when every employe was known 
personally by his employer, but’ more can be done 
to improve the personal relations of the employers and 
the employes. All such efforts will tend toward the 
promotion of industrial peace which this country ought 
to enjoy at a time when it is able to keep out of the 
great struggle in which European nations are engaged. 


Calculus and Courtesy 

NE OF the nation’s biggest annual engineering 
QO conventions was in full swing. At the speak- 

er's table sat the president, a slender gentleman 
upon whose countenance wisdom, humor and benignity 
were evident. A young man—a very young man— 
whose mien and manner revealed the merciless effici- 
ency inculcated by a course at one of our most tech- 
nical institutions, was delivering himself of a thesis. 
In spite of the fact that every member of the audience 
had a copy of the thesis in his hand, and had been the 
possessor of a copy for at least a month, the young 
man insisted on reading every word of it with a terrific 
intensity. The day was warm. 

Concluding his paper, which fairly bristled with 
calculus, the young author hurriedly called for a black- 
board, explaining that researches subsequent to the 
completion of the paper had developed fascinating ad- 
He was evidently fearful lest the venerable 


With 


denda. 
president interrupt him by a call for discussion. 
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a hand so zealous that he broke the crayon, he dia- 
grammed equation after equation, explaining each one 
with a flood of nth degree mathematics. 

The bystander glanced at the 60 or 70 learned engi- 
neers in the audience. Some were fanning themselves 
languidly with their copies of the young man’s paper. 
Others were drearily studying the frescoes, One, 
painfully, surreptitiously, attempted to sleep. 

At length the young man concluded his remarks. 
The worthy president arose and thanked him for his 
efforts on behalf of science. He thanked him fer- 
vently, almost too fervently, it seemed. And then, 
with great gentleness and courtesy, he made it plain 
that no more interminable expositions of arithmetic 
would be tolerated during the convention. The young 
scientist left the platform aglow with his consciousness 
of a great work well done, and the audience smiled. 

The president now called for a discussion of the 
excellent and interesting paper which it had been the 
society's privilege. to enjoy. But there was no dis- 
cussion. 


Counting the Cost 


OME recent statements as to the cost of the Euro- 
. pean war are almost staggering, showing as they 
do an accumulation of debts such as the world 
has never seen. The estimate of the English chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. McKenna, that the cost 
of the war to England up to March, next, will be 
ten billion dollars has been supplemented by the state- 
ment of Edgar Crammond, the noted English statis- 
tician, who says that the direct and indirect cost to 
the belligerents for the first year of the war was 
$17,000,000,000 and $50,000,000,000, respectively. The 
direct daily cost to the various nations at present is 
estimated as follows: England, $25,000,000; France, 
$12,500,000; Germany, $22,500,000; Russia, $12,500,- 
000; Austria, $6,250,000. 

Emperor William has congratulated the secretary of 
the imperial treasury upon the success of the third 
great war loan and a prominent German paper speaks 
of the success of the loan as carrying a message to the 
enemy proclaiming that Germany’s economic system 
is able to stand the strain of war and that the nation 
is by no means down to its last billion. Another paper 
points out that in 14 months the German nation has 
placed 26 billion marks at the disposal of the govern- 
ment to be given back in the form of business profits 
and increased earnings. This paper says that the 
money remains in the country and, moving in an end- 
less circle, will enable Germany to float still other loans, 
while the other enemies are obliged to enrich neutral 
countries. 

Sir George Paish, a distinguished authority in Eng- 


land on finances, has issued a statement on the financial 
strength of Great Britain, in which he refers to the 
tremendous debt which England had at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars, £845,000,000, and he says that 
great as may be the governmental expenditure in this 
war, the burden of the interest and expenditure will be 
nothing like as great as that in 1816 and succeeding 
years in relation to the power of the country to bear it. 

It strikes us that both the German and English 
publicists are straining a point to present the right side 
of the situation. Of course it is true that Germany 
is raising its loans in such a way that a large part of 
the money will be expended in its own territory. It is 
also true that the wealth of England has increased 
tremendously in a hundred years, but it is equally true 
that the burden of debt will hang heavily over all the 
warring nations for many years to come and help 
to make many poor people poorer. In nearly a 
hundred years, from 1816 to 1914, the great debt of 
England was decreased only £188,000,000, or about 
$940,000,000. A high financial authority says that the 
real objections to debt lie against the misuse or waste 
of funds when it was created. We do not see that 
this has much to do with the discharge of the debt, for 
the money is just as hard to pay when the debt is 
created wisely as when it is due to extravagant ex- 
penditure originally. “In no way ought these debts to 
be considered as blessings. They will weigh upon the 
millions of people for countless years. 


Getting Together 

NE of the most significant features of the recent 
QO highly successful conventions of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and the American 
Institute of Metals, at Atlantic City, was the senti- 
ment in favor of closer co-operation of these two 
societies and other organizations of American business 
men. It was also suggested that there should be 
co-operation with the government wherever possible. 
Committees appointed by the American Foundrymen’s 
Association to formulate specifications for castings 
reported progress in co-operation with the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Progress has also 
been made in conjunction with the committees of the 
Institute of Metals and other technical societies, and 
with the bureau of standards of the United States 
government. The president of the National Founders’ 
Association was present at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association and earnestly invited 
co-operation with the work of the. joint conference 

board on safety and the training of apprentices. 

All things considered, the outlook for obtaining im- 
portant results through the harmonious action of vari- 
ous societies was never more favorable. The prob- 
lems to be encountered after the war will be many, 
and if this country is to have weighty influence in the 
councils of the nations, it will be a matter of great 
importance for the business and technical societies 
of the United States to act as a unit. 
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Prices Present and Past 
Quo'ations on leading products October 6, average for September, 1915, average for July, 1915, and average 
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for October, 1914. Prices are those ruling in the largest percen‘age of sales at the dates named. 


Prices 

Oct. 6, 

1915. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh... $16.95 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh..... 15.95 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 15.45 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 14.25 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 16.25 
es = Bis © CRBs iv o6a cdicces 15.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 11.50 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton.. 14.50 
Basic, eastern Pa.......sseceee 17.25 
No, 2X Virginia furnace....... 13.50 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia.. 16.25 
Ferro mang., Balti., (prompt).. 115.00 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh......... 25.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Pbgh...25.00 to 26.00 
Op.-h’th sh. bars, Pbgh...26.00 to 26.50 
Open-hearth billets, Pbgh...... 26.00 
Beoel dark, The. sos 00 ccsccenes 1.54 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 
Iron bars, Philadelphia........ 1.45 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 1.35 


Average Average Average 


Average Average Average : 
for for for Prices for for for 
Sept., July, Oct., Oct. 6, Sept., July, Oct. 
lyio. 1Yi>. livid. 1915. IMS. : - IPS. lyi4. 
$16.80 $14.88 $14.85 Iron bars, Chgo. mill.......... $1.35 $1.31 $1.20 $1.05 
15.65 13.83 13.90 Bendis; - CRICHEO . secdcdic cicccss +1.54 1,54 1.46 1,30 
15.45 13.60 13.90 Beams, Pittsburgh ......... ae 1.34 1.26 1.20 
13.80 13.00 13.50 Beams, Philadelphia .......... 1.559 3.$00° 1.359 ° 2.25 
15.95 15.55 13.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh....:... 1.40 1.32 1.22 1.185 
14.20 13.00 13.50 Tank plates, Chicago.......... 1.49 1.49 1.39 1.30 
11.25 9.60 10.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 1.40 1.509 1.359 1.25 Y 
14.25 12.60 13.00 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pbgh..... 2.00 1.92 1.77 1.95 j 
15.25 13.75 14.00 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh 1.60 1.52 1.35 1.40 Y 
13.25 12.50 12,50 Sh., galv., No. 28, Pbgh....... 3.50 3.67 4.55 2.95 Gj 
16.00 14.50 14.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.75 1.69 1.59 1.59 Y 
110.00 100.00 68.00 Connelisville fur. coke contr.... 2.00 1.84 1.67 1.75 Y} 
24.60 21.40 21.00 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 2.40 2.37 2.75 2.35 Uj 
24.60 21.70 22.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh..... 14.00 14.25 11.75 11.44 Yy 
25.80 22.00 22.00 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa. 15.00 15.00 12.00 9.75 Yj 
25.60 21.50 21.00 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 11.50 12.00 10.15 9.00 Y 
1.54 1.46 1.30 No. 1.wrought eastern Pa.>.... 16.25 16.00 13.25 11.50 Y 
1.34 1.26 1.20 No. 1 wrought, Chgo.......... 10.75 10.75 890 7.75 Yj 
1.40 1.25 1.15 Rerolling rails, Chgo.......... 13.50 13.15 10.00 10.00 UY 
1.35 1.20 1.20 Car wheels, Chgo............+ 11.75 11.75 10.30 10.50 Y 
(For Appitionat Prices Sez Pace 718.) Yj 





Pig fron Market in Chicago Active 


But Dull in Nearly All Other Centers—Low Phosphorus 
Advanccs—High Freights Prevent Exporting 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Pig iron sellers 
find business excellent. Although Au- 


gust was an unusual month in total 
tonnage sold and expectations for 
September business were not large, 


as it seemed most users must be well 
supplied, sales during September ran 
to at least half the August total in 
the case of more than one seller. 
October starts with considerable in- 
quiry and constant selling and, based 
on the experience of last month, 
should exceed September. 

While most of the inquiry and sell- 
ing is for delivery during first quarter 
or first half, considerable volume is 
being taken for delivery before Jan. 1. 
Inasmuch as stacks now active are 
well sold up for the remainder of the 
year, it would seem probably that a 
greater capacity must be provided during 
the final quarter. 

Although some sellers have held the 
opinion that present prices should not 
be advanced, this sentiment is chang- 
ing and higher prices may be made 
within a short time. Chicago pig 
iron is the cheapest relatively in the 
country and some dealers believe an 


advance of 50 cents could be made 
without disturbing the volume of 
buying. One peculiarity of the pres- 


ent market is that salesmen find they 
can interest melters who have not 


inquired and frequently make sales in 
cases where no inquiry has been put 
gut. 
Northern 
at $14.25 for 
Chicago furnace, 


No. 2 foundry is selling 
this year and $14.75, 
for first quarter, 
while malleable is 75 cents higher 
than these quotations. Just how long 
these figures will remain depends on 
continued buying by melters. 

Increased premiums for _ silicon 
above 3 per cent are being asked and 
obtained readily, as high silicon iron 
from southern Ohio and the south 
have been advanced rapidly and north- 
ern silicon thus commands a better 
price. A sale recently was made to 
a builder of automobile motors in 
Michigan of 2,000 tons of 8 per cent 
silicon from southern Ohio. 

Southern iron is not an active factor 
in Chicago and its immediate vicinity, 
but competes actively at outlying 
points where the freight from Chicago 
overcomes the difference in _ price. 
Although some resale southern iron 
has entered the markeet, it has not 
been in sufficient tonnage to have an 
appreciable effect and southern iron 
is being sold at $12.50, Birmingham, 
for first half, while some sales have 
been made at even higher prices. 
Occasional small tonnages for imme- 
diate delivery have been found avail- 


(For complete prices see page 718.) 


able at $11.50, Birmingham, but some 
of this is believed to be resale iron. 

Lake Superior charcoa! iron remains 
steady at former quotations, Nos. 1 
to 4 selling at $16.25 to $16.75, Chi- 


cago. 
Freights Very High 


New York, Oct. 5.—Advanced ocean 
freights are proving an effective ob- 
stacle to the closing of pig iron ton- 
nages for export to Europe, inquiries 
for which have been coming in in- 
creased number before sellers in this 
district. At present, $18 to $20 freight 
is quoted to France and 60s to Genoa, 
Italy. These rates make sales prac- 
tically out of the question. Pending 
inquiries for iron for sh‘pment abroad 
total from 15.000 to 20,000 tons. New 
lots asked for include 4,000 tons of 
low phosphorus, for a country not an- 
nounced, and 500 tons of foundry for 
Java. An inquiry for 5,000 tons of 
bessemer for France has been with- 
drawn, but that country still is in the 
market for several tonnages of the 
same grade. Domestic business has 
continued quiet the past week. A 
railroad equipment shop has _ taken 
some additional tonnage of special sil- 
icons, principally for western plants. 
A Bridgeport, Conn., valve maker 
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bought 500 tons of malleable and 300 
tons of foundry for early delivery. A 
Depew, N. Y., consumer who has been 
figuring on 5,000 to 10,000 tons of 
basic for first half, has decided not to 
buy at present. Later developments 
have shown that the General Electric 
Co., in closing a week ago against its 
inquiries totaling 32,600 tons of va- 
rious grades, did not buy in excess of 
10,000 tons and still is negotiating for 
a round tonnage. Some of the foun- 
dry iron purchased will be furnished 
by a Canadian maker nearby the Buf- 
falo district. A Newark, N. J., pipe 
maker is inquiring for 1,500 tons of 
No. 2X and No. 2 plain for first half. 
Prices show little deviation from re- 
cent levels and are strong. There is 
some talk of further advances by 
Buffalo makers who have been quot- 
ing $15.50, furnace, for No. 2X for 
first quarter. 


Low Phosphorus Goes Up 


Philadelphia, Oct. 5.—A further up- 
ward swing of standard low phos- 
phorus iron to a new high price level 
in the present movement featured the 
week’s market in this territory. Sell- 
ers here disposed of 8,000 to 10,000 
tons of this grade, a considerable 
part of which went to Canada, and 
$24, furnace, or $26.52, Philadelphia 
basis, was obtained in part. This 
price now is being generally quoted 
on standard iron for shipment neces- 
sarily after Jan. 1, as leading eastern 
producers are sold up tightly for this 
year. Some of the iron closed the 
past week will be delivered into the 
first quarter, including one lot of 5,000 
tons. Prices now being quoted are 
for immediate acceptance and this in- 
quiry is active. One cause for the 
present buoyant market in standard 
low phosphorus is the increased de- 
mand from Canada. Since the supply 
of this grade is limited normally be- 
cause of the scarcity of ores, prices 
have been forced up sharply. The 
market in standard low phosphorus, 
however, still is considerably below 
the high mark in history, since ton- 
nages were placed some years ago 
at $25, furnace, or $27.62, present 
Philadelphia basis. Lebanon district 
makers also report a lively inquiry 
and heavier bookings. These makers 
have no unsold iron for this year and 
are quoting $20, furnace, for ship- 
ment after Jan. 1. 

Outside of the low phosphorus de- 
mand, little has been done in the 
market in this district the past week. 
A New Jersey steel maker, who has 
been figuring for several weeks on 
about 10,000 to 12,000 tons of basic 
for first half, has taken no action. No 
other basic lots are active. 

Foundry iron still is backward and 
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sales are light. Eastern Pennsylvania 
prices for this year or first quarter 
are unchanged. In Virginia the $13.50, 
furnace, price for No. 2X for this 
year is disappearing and $13.75 is 
coming to be regarded as minimum. 
The Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co. has opened its first quarter 
‘inquiry for 15,000 tons of No. 3 and 
forge. It is known»to have been 
quoted $16, eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace. Pipe makers are not buying 
much, as their needs are well covered. 
A lot of 2,000 tons of Virginia forge 
for early delivery recently was taken 
at $12.75, furnace, or about $15.50, de- 
livered by barge to a Delaware River 
pipe foundry. A Williamsport, Pa., 
buyer is out for 2,000 tons of No. 2X, 
first quarter. A number of furnaces 
are resuming in eastern Pennsylvania. 
The No. 3 Crane and Robesonia are 
in. No. 10 Hellertown and two Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Steel at Lebanon are 
preparing to follow after imonths of 
idleness. The Central Iron & Steel 
Co. plans to blew in one or two 
furnaces soon. 


Pig Iron Quiet 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5. — Steel-making 
pig iron grades registered another 
advance in price last month. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by W. F. 
Snyder & Co., the average price of 
bessemer iron in September was 
$15.906; that for basic iron was $15. 
Averages are based on sales of 1,000 
tons or more, by valley furnaces. 
Compared with figures established in 
August, bessemer iron last month ad- 
vanced $0.842 and basic advanced 
$0.636. Compared with figures for 
the corresponding period a year ago, 
bessemer iron last month advanced 
$1.906 and basic advanced $2 a ton. 
In September, 1912, a $17 average 
was recorded for bessemer iron and 
basic iron was established at $15.134. 

The pig iron market is quiet. No 
important sales are announced and 
no large inquiries are pending. Speci- 
fications from foundries are increas- 
ing in volume. 


Yard Stocks Vanishing 


Buffalo, Oct. 5.—Furnaces of the 
Buffalo district during September 
shipped out an aggregate tonnage in 
excess of the productive capacity of 
the going stacks by several thousand 


tons. In the face of the demand from 
melters for iron this proportion of 
outgoing tonnages cannot be main- 


tained for any length of time, as the 
producers are exhausting their surplus 
stocks. 

Prices on all grades have under- 
gone an additional advance for material 
to be delivered over the remainder of 
the year and into first quarter of 1916. 


(For complete prices see page 718.) 


The minimum price. now on -even the 
low grades is $15.50 at the furmace 
and the range for the other grades 
up to high silicon foundry, is cov- 
ered by a spread of $15.50 to $17. 
One producing interest has established 
a minimum of $16 for any grade for 
delivery over the remainder of the 
year. 

One of the furnace interests in the 
Buffalo district booked a portion of 
the 15,000 tons of bessemer iron for 
export to France, Holland and Italy. 
Sales generally for the week have 
been small, owing to the sold up con- 
dition of the furnaces. The producers, 
however, are being flooded with in- 
quiries. 

A most noticeable feature of the 


market is the increasing: activity on - 


the part of the melters in the railroad 
supplies and accessories lines. More 
of these consumers are coming into 
the market right along and the aggre- 
gate tonnage of their inquiry is large. 


Dull But Strong 


Cleveland, Oct. 5.—Dullness in the 
pig iron market. is even more pro- 
nounced than it was last week, but 
the shipments on contracts continue 
heavy and prices are firm, Purchases 
recently made by the General Electric 
Co. from Cleveland agencies on its 
inquiry for a large tonnage were very 
limited, and it is plain that the com- 
pany did not purchase a large percent- 
age of the 32,000 tons inquired for. 


Sales Are Light 


Cincinnati, Oct.-5.—The pig iron mar- 
ket is stationary. Sales and inquiries 
are light and scattered, especially in 
what is generally known as the Cincin- 
nati district. Local houses report much 
better business in the St. Louis, Chicago, 
Birmingham and - Pittsburgh districts. 
rrices are strong and give no indica- 
tions of weakening despite lack of 
orders. Shipments on old contracts are 
very heavy and are fully equal to pro- 
duction in the south, southern Ohio and 
Virginia. Buyers and sellers are ap- 
parently waiting developments after the 
first of the year before renewing trans- 
actions, the former being well covered 
for last quarter requirements, and the 
latter having full order books for the 
same period. Southern No. 2 foundry 
resale iron is obtainable at $11.50, Birm- 
ingham basis, for prompt delivery. Fur- 
nace iron is being held at from $12 to 
$12.50, Birmingham basis, for the last 
quarter, and from $12.50 to $13, Birm- 
ingham basis, for the first half of next 
year. Virginia No. 2X is quoted at 
$14.50, furnace, for the last quarter, and 
from $14.50 to $15, furnace, for the first 
half of 1916. Southern Ohio No. 2 
foundry is given at $14.50, Ironton basis, 
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for this year’s shipment, and $15, lron- 
ton, for the first six months of next 
year. Silvery iron is being held at from 
$18 to $18.50, furnace, for 8 per cent 
silicon, for either Jackson, O., or Ash- 
land, Ky., makes. 


Optimism Prevails 


St. Louis, Oct. 5.—The local pig 
iron situation continues to indicate 
improvement, and optimism prevails 


on all sides. Sales last week amount- 
ed to something like 5,000 tons, with 
one order for 2,000 tons of malleable 
for first half delivery. The remainder 
was made up of small lots, with the 
exception of 1,000 tons of northern 
car wheel iron bought by an Illinois 
concern, and about 800 tons of south- 
ern purchased by a local patent pulley 
company. Inquiries in the mar- 
ket today include one for 2,000 tons 
of malleable. Southern iron is quot- 
ed at $12.50 for the remainder of the 
year. Northern iron is held at $14.50, 
Chicago and Ironton, for this year, 
and $15 for first half of next year. 


Market Deadlocked 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 5.—Buyers ap- 
pear cautious and are shying at the 
stiff prices of the Birmingham pig iron 
market. While inquiry during the past 
week has been very good, orders booked 
by Birmingham district merchant fur- 
naces have been comparatively small. 
They still are holding prices at $11.50 
and $12, for spot delivery, and $12.50 
for the first quarter of the new year, 
for No. 2 foundry. 

Orders for both August and Septem- 
ber, it is reported, show a decrease 
under production in the aggregate and 
therefore stocks are believed to be again 
growing larger after having been re- 
duced to a little over 100,000 tons in 
July. 

As far as can be ascertained, 
market appears to have reached a sort 
of deadlock. Makers on the one hand 
claim the situation warrants still higher 
prices and are boosting the market while 
buyers seem to have taken a stand that 
conditions do not warrant the present 
high market and appear inclined to wait 
a while longer and see. 


the 





Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 


Cleveland, Oct. 5.—An advance of 
about 5 per cent has been made on 
prices of the larger sizes of carriage 
bolts and machine bolts. The market 
is active and manufacturers believe 
there will be no trouble in maintaining 
the new discounts. Rivets have also 
advanced and are quoted at 1.90c on 


structural and 2c on boiler rivets. 

Rivets Quoted at Wide Range in the 
Pittsburgh Market 

Oct. 


Pittsburgh, 5.—Following an 
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advance in the price of small bolts, 
manufacturers have advanced prices 
of large carriage and machine bolts 
about 5 per cent to meet higher prices 
of steel bars. Rivet makers are quot- 
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ing products at a rather wide range, 
some asking as high as 1.90c for struc- 
tural rivets, although material is ob- 
tainable at 1.70c. Demand for nuts, 
bolts and rivets is fairly heavy. 


Heavy Tonnage of Plates 


Represented in Vessels Pending at Atlantic Yards 


—Several New Contracts Placed 


Oct. 5.—Vessels of a 
figuring in the 


Philadelphia, 
larger type now are 
active ship building market along the 
Atlantic coast, and pending matters 
are sO numerous that it is stated 
more tonnage is represented than at 
any time yet. One estimate in high 


ship building circles states that 25 
vessels of large size, some of them 
The 


of 15,000 tons gross, are in sight. 
Ward line has just placed contracts 
with the Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Co. for two freight 
and passenger vessels of the 12,000 
to 15,000-ton type, at a cost of up- 
wards of $2,500,000. In the sum in- 
volved, this is one of the largest ship 
contracts yet placed with eastern 
yards. The steel required will run 
10,000 to 15,000 tons. Deliveries of 
ships remain far extended, one im- 
portant yard being filled for two 
years. In some cases, shipping com- 
panies have offered a bonus of $100,000 
for delivery in 12 months. Eastern 
mills will furnish about 1,000 tons of 
placed with 
Harlan & Hallingsworth, and about 
300 tons for two more tanks for the 
Texas Oil Co., to be built at Quincy, 
Mass. The Norfolk & Western rail- 
road is inquiring for 18,000 to 20,000 
tons of steel, January to March deliv- 
ery, including 9,000 tons of plates, 
for the construction of 1,000 90-ton 
gondolas in its own shops. Bids go 
in Oct. 14. The demand for plates 
upon eastern Pennsylvania makers 
continues very heavy. With one 
plant, bookings have continued to run 
300 per cent of capacity. This maker 
is sold up well toward the year’s 
close and is quoting 1.45c, Pittsburgh, 
or 1.619c, Philadélphia, but notwith- 
standing, a number of consumers are 
There is no 
present. 


plates for another vessel, 


sending in new orders. 
quoting beyond Jan. 1 at 
The minimum of the plate market now 
is 140c, Pittsburgh, or 1.559c, Phila- 
delphia. A buyer offered 800 tons 
for last quarter at 1.35c, Pittsburgh, 
which was : declined. 


Plates More Active 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 
movement inaugurated by 
the more important railroad interests 


buying 
some of 


5.—The 


(Fer complete prices see page 718.) 


is benefiting the market for steel 
plates ‘and shapes materially. Plates 
are held at 1.40c for delivery the re- 
mainder of this year and some mills 
are selling at that figure for delivery 
Dec. 31. An order for ap- 
5,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars for shipment to a 
foreign nation, not engaged in war, 
has been taken by a western Pennsyl- 
vania mill, at a price above that for 
delivery. Some mills dre 
unable to ptomise material in less 
than six weeks. 


after 
proximately 


domestic 


Strengthening at Chicago 


Chicago, ‘Oct. 5.—Conditions in the 
market for steel plates are unchanged, 


159¢ being asked by eastern mills 
and 1.54c being quoted by smaller 
concerns in the west. Universal 


plates are stronger than sheared, as 
is usual, $2 per ton difference being 
observed. 


Tonnages for Navy 


5.—Bids will be 
navy department on 
construction of nine 
requiring 
steel each. For 
to be bid upon 
requirements for 


New York, Oct. 
taken by the 
Oct. 6 for the 
torpedo boat destroyers 
about 1,000 tons of 
the two battleships 
Nov. 19, the steel 
the hull construction, exclusive of the 
armor plate, are estimated at 15,000 
to 20,000 tons each. Negotiations are 
being carried on in this city for a num- 
ber of merchant vessels of the 15,000 
tonnage type. Prospects for eastern 
ship builders continue the best in their 
history. The Reading railroad has or- 
dered two three-track car floats from 
a Camden yard. 

Conferences have been held at Ot- 
tawa this week between the Canadian 
shell committee and David A. Thomas, 
representing the British minister of 
munitions, as the result of which a 
definite proposal as to what the Can- 
adian manufacturers are prepared to 
do in the manufacture of heavy guns, 
will very shortly be forwarded to the 
British war office. No announcement 
was made by Mr. Thomas as to fur- 
ther orders for shells. 
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Demand for Steel Bars 


Reflected in Heavy Specifications, Some of Which 
Are Filed Months Ahead of Time 


Cleveland, Oct. 5.—More contract- 
ing for the first quarter of next year 
is being done at 1.40c, Pittsburgh, .but 
as a rule, only the large customers are 
favored with such contracts. The gen- 
eral tendency of the mills is not to 
sell to customers more than they have 
usually bought and to cut down those 
tonnages wherever possible. Leading 
automobile manufacturers are in the 
market for very large tonnages, ex- 
tending in some cases as far as April, 
1917. What policy will be adopted 
by the mills concerning this business 
has not been fully developed. Speci- 
fying against contracts has been very 
heavy of late and in some cases ton- 
nage for delivery during the last quar- 
ter of the year, as well as third quar- 
ter, are already specified. Some in- 
teresting questions as to the amount 
to be paid on these early specifications 
have arisen, as sales were made usual- 
ly at $1 higher for fourth quarter than 
for third quarter. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co., through 
its Cleveland sales office, has closed with 
the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, for the largest single order for 
shell steel for domestic manufacture 
yet made. It involves a total of 35,- 
000 tons of 3%-inch steel in long 
lengths to be delivered over a period of 
16 months, beginning with October. 
From the starting of the deliveries until 
July 1, they will be made at the rate of 
1,750 tons monthly, but after July 1, the 
deliveries will be made in gradually in- 
creasing tonnages. The steel will be 
used to forge 5,000,000 steel shell 
cases. The Cleveland concern is manu- 
facturing these cases under a sub-con- 
tract from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Heavy Demand for Rounds 


New York, Oct. 5.—Inquiries -for 
steel rounds before sellers which still 
aggregate an enormous tonnage, ap- 
pear to be chiefly for 6-inch and larger 
diameter projectiles. Contracts for 
these larger shells for delivery over 
various periods next year now are 
being distributed in this country by 
representatives of the British, French 
and Russian governments. The Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. is inquiring for 
20,006 tons of 6-inch rounds for forg- 
ings for first quarter delivery. The 
inquiry of the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co. for 20,000 tons of 
rounds remains open. A New Jersey 
manufacturer of mining machinery is 
credited with buying 7,000 to 9,000 


tons additional. A Brooklyn manu- 
facturer of ammunition who inquired 
for 10,000 tons of 3%-inch is believed 
to have placed only 1,500 tons to date. 
A Hudson river implement manufac- 
turer recently asked prices on 10,000 
tons of shell steel. A New York 
house has asked for the steel to cover 
a contract for 5,000,000 3-inch shells, 
the order for which it claims to have 
in hand. This would call for 50,000 to 
60,000 tons of steel. An inquiry for 
20,000 tons of rounds for France by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. is . believed to 
have been closed. Another inquiry 
for 8,000 tons of 8 x 8-inch blooms 
for France is out. Prices on shell 
rounds continue at about 2.75c to 3.00c, 
mill, depending on the tonnage and 
other conditions. Specifications from 
the regular bar trade have been heavy 
the past week. Prices remain at 1.40c, 
Pittsburgh. 


Makers Face Over-Selling 


Philadelphia, Oct. 5.—Steel bar pro- 
ducers are facing the problem of 
avoiding over-selling their output for 
fixed periods, as recent experience is 
showing that the customary propor- 
tion of cancellations in unspecified 
quotas cannot be computed upon in 
the present market. Consumers are 
taking out their ‘contracts promptly 
and at maximum tonnages. In this 
district, the expiration of third quar- 
ter contracts Oct. 1 brought a flood 
of new specifications to makers. In 
some sales offices the number of 
these orders was record-breaking. 
Most makers seem to be avoiding 
rather than seeking new business at 
present from the regular trade. While 
1.40c, Pittsburgh, is the usual quota- 
tion, this remains a purely nominal 
figure in several cases where the mills 
are declining practically all business 
for the present. The Norfolk & West- 
ern railroad is inquiring for 2,000 tons 
of steel bars, 750 tons of iron bars 
and 6,000 5%x10-inch axles for car 
work to be delivered during the first 
quarter. Large orders for shell steel 
are appearing regularly. A new in- 
quiry for 33,000 tons of 3-inch rounds, 
which is understood to be for Balti- 
more delivery, is out. A 50,000-ton 
round contract for export, upon which 
eastern Pennsylvania makers have 
been figuring, still is open, as are 
some other tonnages for this terri- 
tory. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
divided among several makers 3,500 
tons of cold-rolled shafting. Some 
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leading makers of shafting have ad- 
vanced 2 points to 60 and 55 off. 


Deliveries Deferred 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Tremendous de- 
mand for steel bars for the manu- 
facture of shrapnel and shells cofitin- 
ues. Deliveries are deferred two and 
three months, in some instances. Do- 
mestic consumers are specifying brisk- 
ly and shipments to shafting, nut, bolt 
and rivet makers are heavy. Steel 
bars are firm at 1.40c; some mills are 
selling at that figure for shipment 
after Jan. 1. Iron bars are being 
held at 150¢ by some concerns. 
Manufacturers of crucible tool steel 
continue to advance prices rather 
sharply and now aré asking 1.75¢ per 
pound, base. Six months ago, this 
product was offered at 75c per pound. 


Anxious to Contract 


Buffalo, Oct. 5.—Consumers are 
offering the mills and agencies of the 
Buffalo district more or fess liberal 
tonnages over the first quarter of 
1916 and a number of users are seek- 
ing to cover for their needs over the 
first half of the fellowing year. The 
mills crowded to the iimit with orders 
and under heavy pressure on the 
matter of deliveries, more vital at 
this time than the question of prices, 
are limiting contracts bocked to first 
quarter needs. For the most part this 
business is’ entered into with estab- 
lished customers only. 


Steel Bars Scarce 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Demand for steel 
bars is stronger than for any other 
form of finished steel. Buyers seek- 
ing tonnage for delivery this year 
find considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing it, and the market is practically 
sold out for the remainder of 1915. 
Some inquiry is being received for 
requirements during next year, but 
sellers for the most part are discour- 
aging buyers and comparatively lit- 
tle tonnage is being booked, although 
some who have insisted on being cov- 
ered have been given contracts at $1 
per ton above present quotations. No 
prices on steel bars lower than 1.59c, 
Chicago, are being made. 


Bar Iron Improving 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Sales of bar iron 
are being made more readily as time 
passes and mills find themselves in 
increasingly comfortable position. The 
price remains steady at 1.35c, Chicago 
mill, without any tendency toward 
shading, but with a possibility of a 
higher price as business improves. All 
producers are operating on better 
schedule than prevailed a month ago, 
and some which are undsually well 
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situated are producing practically ca- 
pacity tonnage. 


Hoops, Bands and Shafting 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Steel hoops have 
been established at 1.50c and bands at 
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1.40c. Specifications are heavy and 
shipments are deferred from six to 
eight weeks. Cold rolled shafting has 
been advanced $2 a ton and is now 
quoted at 60 per cent off the list for 
carload lots. 


More Rail Orders Placed 


Business From Leading Systems Coming More 
Freely—Car Market Actively Increases 


New York, Oct. 5.—Rail orders for 
delivery after Jan. 1 continue to be 
placed freely. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad has 
bought 15,000 to 20,000 tons, of which 
10,000 tons went to the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. and the remainder 
to the Lackawanna and Bethlehem 
Steel companies. The Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad has closed for a round 
tonnage, the exact amount of which 
has not yet been stated and of this, 
11,000 tons went to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. The Southern railway has 
placed 10,000 tons with the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. and 1,800 
tons additional with the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. The Boston & Maine is 
inquiring for 25,000 tons and south- 
western lines are negotiating in this 
city for 15,000 to 20,000 tons more. 
Of the 10,000 tons recently placed 
by the Philadelphia & Reading rail- 
road, 5,000 tons went to the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co.; 3,000 tons to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and 2,000 tons to 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. 

September rail orders were the heav- 
iest of the present year and totaled 
325,000, according to statistics com- 
piled by The Iron Trade Review. 
Total rail orders since Jan. 1 reach 
1,665,000. The awards by months be- 
fore September were as follows: Au- 
gust, 160,000; July, 240,000; June, 225,- 
000; May, 140,000; April, 65,000; March, 
160,000; February, 150,000; January, 
200,000. 

Negotiations in the car market con- 
tinue more numerous. The Michigan 
Central has bought 500 additional all- 
steel auto cars from the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co., doubling a previous 
order. This increases the recent New 
York Central system’s orders to 4,500. 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. have ordered 
50 ore cars from the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. The recent order for the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, it proves, 
gave 450 gondolas to the Standard 
Steel Car Co.; 200 gondolas and 200 
steel automobile to the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Co. 

September car orders totaled about 
9,000, making 65,000 during the first 


nine months. Prior to September, 
the orders were: August, 3,000; July, 
9,500; June, 17,000; May, 18,000; April, 
1,150; March, 1,100; February, 4,000; 
January, 2,600. The betterment in the 
locomotive market continues. 

The Seaboard Air Line is inquiring 
for 8,000 to 10,000 kegs of spikes for 
first half. The Norfolk & Western 
has closed for 3,000 kegs for first 
quarter. Some leading makers now 
are holding firmly for 1.60c, Pittsburgh. 


Spikes Advanced 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Makers of stand- 
ard railroad spikes have advanced 
prices to a minimum of 1.60c for stand- 
ard sizes. Indications are railroads 
will cover requirements at an early 
date. Track bolts are held at 2.25c 
by some makers. The recent advance 
in the price of light rails has been 
established and it is not unlikely that 
further increases in prices will be an- 
nounced. 


Nickel Plate Rails 


Cleveland, Oct. 5.—The Nickel Plate 
has ordered 5,000 tons of rails for next 
year’s delivery, dividing the tonnage 
equally between the Carnegie and 
Lackawanna Steel companies. 


Inquiry Increases 


Chicago, Oct. 4.— Additional inquiries 
for railroad cars have been put forth 
recently, including 650 gondolas and 200 
automobile cars for the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie; 100 box cars for the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and 100 hopper cars for the 
Western Maryland. These inquiries, 
with others already actively before the 
market; make a total of new car business 
much larger than has been entertained 
for a long while. 


The Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania will award two medals 
to the authors of the best and second 
best papers presented during the year. 
Papers will be judged on the follow- 
ing points: Value to engineering pro- 
fession; originality of subject matter, 
and treatment. 
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Forging Billets 
Command Extremely High Prices—Supply 
is Limited 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—A local consum- 
er recently purchased a small tonnage 
of forging billets at $31, or $4 below 
the price at which this product had 
been nominally quoted. Some of the 
leading producers of forging billets 
are refusing to shade $35, Pittsburgh, 
and as high as $39 a ton has been 
paid. Specifications for billets and 
sheet bars continue heavy and prices 
are hardening. No sales of importance 
have been made this week in the 

open market, 


High Prices for Billets 

Philadelphia, Oct. 4. — Some remark- 
ably high prices for forging billets and 
blooms are the result of the very lucra- 
tive present market for shell manu- 
facture. Makers who- have bar mills 
suitable for rolling these rounds are 
disposed to conserve for this purpose 
their marketable tonnages of crude steel 
unless they can obtain sufficiently attrac- 
tive prices to warrant the sale of the 
semi-finished material. On 7,000 tons of 
forging billets for export, an eastern 
Pennsylvania maker this week quoted 
$56, mill. This maker recently sold 
forging blooms to France at above $45, 
mill. Similarly high prices are being 
named by some makers on rerolling bil- 
lets. Eastern Pennsylvania makers of 
billets dealing more largely with the 
regular domestic. trade not engaged in 
making war supplies have been quoting 
from $28 to $30, milf, for ferolling and 
$34 to $36, mill, for forging billets, but 
they are practically out of the market 
for this year. 


Furnace Coke 


Is Quiet—Improved Demand for Foundry 
Grades 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—The Connells- 
ville furnace coke market is compara- 
tively quiet. Dealers are asking $2.25, 
ovens, for shipment the last quarter 
of the year, but some fuel continues 
to be offered at $2, ovens, for ship- 
ment the next 30 or 40 days. Spot 
furnace coke is commanding $1.75, 
ovens. Foundry grades are active and 
prevailing prices are firm. The Con- 
nellsville Courier for the week ending 
Sept. 25, says production was 388,884 
tons, an increase of 6,417 tons com- 
pared with the week previous. 


Furnace Coke Sold 
Cincinnati, Oct. 5—A southern Ohio 
stack has purchased about 20.000 tons 
of coke for delivery during the first half 
of: next year. Another southern Ohio 
stack is inquiring for about 40,000 tons 
of furnace grades. 
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Sheet Market 


Is Seriously Affected by the Scarcity of 
Sheet Bars 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 5,—Semi-fin- 
ished steel is usurping the place of 
spelter in point of interest among 
valley sheet manufacturers. Not that 
the spelter situation is less abnormal, 
but the shortage of semi-finished steel 
is a problem that will face many sheet 
producers when they cover for their 
first quarter requirements. An impor- 
tant feature entering into the steel 
situation is the growing price dis- 
tinction between open hearth and bes- 
semer sheets. While no one in this 
district is selling bessemer black sheets 
below 2c, Pittsburgh, for No. 28 gage, 
most makers of open hearth sheets 
are asking 2.10c, and it is probable 
this level will be established firmly in 
the near future. The differential is re- 
sulting partly from the shortage of 
epen hearth steel and is partly due to 
a special demand for sheets of this 
material. Open hearth sheets have 
drawing qualities enabling them to be 
bent and worked which bessemer 
sheets are said to lack. But for most 
purposes bessemer sheets are as prac- 
tical as open hearth, consumers speci- 
fying for the latter often as a matter 
of habit. It is probable the premium 
asked by the leading interest for open 
hearth sheets over bessemer is de- 
signed to divert as much of the de- 
mand as possible to the latter. 

Demand for all kinds of sheets has 
been improving steadily. 


Tin Plate Drags 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5—The market for 
tin plate continues rather quiet. Some 
makers are specifying fully, but are 
stocking material for next year’s re- 
quirements. No announcement has 
been made regarding the price of tin 
plate for the 1916 season; it generally 
is believed the price will be above 
that announced at the beginning of 
the buying movement a year ago. 


Reducing Output 


Cleveland, Oct. 5.—The scarcity of 
sheet bars and the high prices de- 
manded for them are affecting the 
sheet market and the highest prices 
recently named are firm. The ten- 
dency of manufacturers of sheet bars 
to use their plants to roll large rounds 
to manufacture shrapnel promises to 
reduce the output of sheets. 


Active at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and other builders 
of motors are specifying briskly for 
steel sheet products. Shipments last 
month showed a substantial increase 
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over those of August. Black sheets 
are firm at 2c for No. 28 gage and 
blue annealed. sheets are held at 1.60c 
for No. 10 gage. Galvanized sheets 
continue irregular; they are selling 
at 3.50c for No. 28 gage, but demand 
is light. The substitution of painted 
sheets for galvanized sheets has af- 
fected the market for galvanized ma- 
terial to a considerable extent. 


Firm at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Oct. 5.—The sheet market 
is firm. Mills are still refusing to quote 
for extended delivery, and prompt busi- 
ness during the past week has shown an 
improvement. Black sheets No. 28 gage 
are given at 2c, and galvanized sheets 
No. 28 gage at from 3.75¢ to 4c, all 
Pittsburgh basis.. Warehouse prices are 
as follows, Cincinnati basis: Black No. 
28 gage, 2.45c to 2.55c; galvanized No. 28 
gage, 4.50c to 5c; blue annealed No. 
10, 2c. 

Show Strength 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—As the supply of 
lower priced sheet bars is becoming 
exhausted and makers of steel sheets 
are faced by the necessity of replen- 
ishing their supply at present prices, 
considerable strength is developed in 
the sheet market, especially as de- 
mand is excellent. 

No. 28 gage black sheets are quoted 
at 2.19c, Chicago mill, for last quarter 
and 2,29c, Chicage mill, for first quar- 
ter. These prices are likely to be in- 
creased at any time under present 
circumstances. Blue annealed No. 10 
gage are quoted at 1.79c, Chicago 
mill. Galvanized sheets continue to 
be an uncertainty with the leading 
independent steel maker out of the 
market, but eastern sellers are quot- 
ing 3.79c, Chicago mill. 


Ferro Shipments 


Being Made More Freely, But Uncertainty 
Still Prevails 


New York, Oct. 5.—Several thou- 
sand tons of English ferro-manganese 
now are promised for October deliv- 
ery which will be the largest in any 
similar period for three or four months 
past or since renewed restrictions on 
shipments were imposed by the Brit- 
ish government. The ANNAPOLIS, now 
en route, is carrying considerable 
quantities for at least two sellers, 
these aggregating 1,500 to 2,000 tons. 
Another maker, as stated previously, 
is arranging to resume shipments this 
month with an initial lot of about 500 
tons. A fourth seller, who has been 
bringing in occasional moderate lots, 
also will import a fair tonnage. An- 
other arrival of 300 tons at Philadel- 
phia was reported this week. Re- 
cently, a similar tonnage not hereto- 
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fore referred to, was received at Bal- 
timore. 

These increased shipments in sight 
tend to improve the situation consid- 
erably, but it still is pointed out that 
even the augmented October — ship- 
ments will be much less than the 
present monthly consumption of the 
country. On the other hand, there is 
no evidence of any interruption of 
works operations as result of ferro- 
manganese shortages. The situation 
seems to be that domestic production 
and occasional lots of English offered 
are sufficient to meet any present urg- 
ent demand which is not covered by 
stocks in buyers’ hands. If very early 
delivery is necessary, premiums must 
be paid. An eastern Pennsylvania 
buyer placed 250 tons of spot October 
and November, and paid $105, sea- 
board, at least, for the spot. It is be- 
lieved domestic meta! was furnished. 
On a carload for November, a domes- 
tic maker quoted $120, furnace. Occa- 
sional sales of carloads command $110 
to $115, seaboard, while $125 to $130, 
seaboard, has been paid for small lots. 
Some buying of English and domestic 


‘for future delivery continues usually 


at $100, seaboard, with the seller in 
the former case making no positive 
guarantee of delivery. Some of these 
sales have specified December ship- 
ment. An eastern Pennsylvania steel 
maker bought 600 tons for future de- 
livery, a Kentucky steel works 100 
tons and a northern Ohio consumer 
600 tons. 

An interesting aspect of the situa- 
tion has been the sale of some do- 
mestic ferro-manganese for export 
through New York agents. The desti- 
nation is not given, but it is believed 
to have been in Europe, where recent 
inquiries have emanated. One of these 
for 500 tons, it will be recalled, came 
even from the British Isles, and it was 
thought this was for re-export. Swe- 
den and other countries have been 
recent inquirers. — 


Ferro-Alloys Scarce 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Dealers. con- 
tinue to offer English ferro-manga- 
nese for future delivery at $100, sea- 
board, although higher prices are be- 
ing quoted for prompt shipment. De- 
mand for 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
continues heavy, but prices have not 
been advanced. Lower grades of 
bessemer ferro-silicon were advanced 
50 cents a ton last week. Quotations 
for ferro-molybdenum, ferro-tungsten 
and ferro-vanadium are considered 
nominal. Supplies are described as 
decidedly small. 


The Milwaukee Auto Engine & Sup- 
ply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $6,000 
to $30,000. 
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Tonnage of Shapes 


For Elevated Work Very Large—Outlook 
for Fabricators Improved 

New York, Oct. 6.—Inquiries have 
been issued by the New York Munici- 
pal Railways Co. for bids Oct. 9 on 
60,000 tons of fabricated 
third-tracking of present 
roads and the construction 
lines in Brooklyn. Included 
in this budget is the Coney Island 
terminal, which will require from 
15,000 to 16,000 tons. The 60,000 tons 
now in the market represents only a 
portion of the steel requirements which 
remain to be placed to complete the 
new tri-borough rapid transit system 
Fabricated steel 
A not- 


practically 
steel for 
elevated 
of new 


in the metropolis. 
conditions are more promising. 
able feature is the offering of increased 
tonnages by the eastern railroads. 
About 10,000 tons of bridge work now 
are in the market for four or five 
lines. New work out for figures in 
New York City is not so plentiful at 
the moment, but a heavy volume is 
reported in the estimating stage. Plain 
material prices are firm at 1.40c to 
1.45c, Pittsburgh, or 1.569c to 1.619c, 
New York, depending upon the ton- 
nage and the delivery. 
Active at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Specifications 
for structural shapes are heavy, and 
consumers show a disposition to buy 
for first quarter requirements. Ma- 
terial is being held at 1.40c for this 
year’s delivery and some mills are 
accepting contracts for shipment the 
first quarter at that price. Sales man- 
agers are scrutinizing inquiries more 
carefully, and are reducing tonnages 
in a great many instances, to prevent 


speculation. 
Chicago Contracts 


Cleveland, Oct. 5.—A Tod 
House, Youngstown, will require about 
600 tons. Bids are being received by 
J. C. Spencer, consulting engineer, 
242 Rockefeller. building, Cleveland. 
It is expected that the award will soon 
Know & Elliott are the 
architects. The contract for the steel! 
Hoilenden addition will also 


new 


be made. 


for the 
be soon awarded. 


Tonnage for Hotels 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Fabricating con- 
cerns are booking considerable ton- 
nages and are calling on mills for 
their supply of shapes. Although 
prices have heen advanced to 1.59c, 
Chicago, some large interests are 
quoting $1 per ton lower on business 
for immediate specification when 
these are unusually attractive. 

Among structural projects closed 


the past week are three on the Pacific 
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coast involving approximately 1,500 
tons, which will be fabricated by Dyer 
Brothers at Seattle. It is understood 
this material will be fabricated from 
shapes imported from Chinese or 
Indian rolling mills, competition be- 
ing such that this steel is obtainable 
at considerably lower prices than it 
ean be furnished by makers in this 
country. 


Heavy Tonnages in East 


Philadelphia, Oct. 5. — Plans were 
issued the past week for bids Oct. 19 
on. 25,000 to 27,000 tons of structural 
steel for the Frankfort elevated 
railroad line, this city. The Norfolk 
& Western railroad is inquiring for 
6,000 tons of shapes for car construc- 
tion. Operations of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania shape mills continue on a rec- 
Shipments in 


new 


ord-breaking _ scale. 
September with some of these plants 
the heaviest in history and Oc- 
expected to surpass this 
Specifications against expir- 
ing third quarter contracts the past 
week were large. Prices are very 
strong. Buyers appear willing to pay 
higher prices for early shipment and 
where the mills can arrange to supply 
needs from present selling 
schedules, they are receiving 1.50c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.659c, Philadelphia.’ A 
lot of about 175 of 18-inch beams was 
booked in the week at this figure. 
Smaller pick-ups also command this 
price, and from mill stocks  1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, remains the schedule. The 
1.40c, Pittsburgh, price is applied on 
larger lots for forward delivery and 
only some mills will accept it. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


were 
tober is 
record. 


these 


Fifteenth avenue bridge over Lake Washing- 
ton canal, Seattle, Wash., 1,215 tons, to Dyer 
Brothers. 

George Benz & Sons, building, St. Paul, 
Minn., 965 tons, to St. Paul Foundry Co. 

Coal loading out plant for Southern Steve- 
doring Co., Baltimore, 810 tons, to American 
Bridge Co. 

Dentistry building for University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., 417 tons, to Iowa City Iron 
Works, 

Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railway 
bridge near Milwaukee, 225 tons, to Wiscon- 
sin Bridge & Iron Co. 

State of Washington, buildings for school 
for feeble minded, Medical Lake, Wash., 175 
tons, to Dyer Brothers. 

Schuyler square apartment, Schuyler square, 
New York City, 800 tons, to the Passaic 
Structural Steel Co. 

Emerald street bridge, Philadelphia, for city 
of Philadelphia and Reading railroad, 500 tons, 
to the American Bridge Co. ; 

Machine shop for the E. W. Bliss Co., 
Brooklyn, 900 tons, to the Hedden Iron Con- 
struction Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, two new 
factory additions, 450 tons to American Bridge 
Co. 

Statler Hotel, Detroit, large 
tons to American Bridge Co. 

Broken Hill Proprietary Co., New Castle, 
Australia, 2,000 tons of structural material for 
awarded the Riter-Conley 


addition, 800 


plant extensions, 


(For. complete prices see page 718.) 
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Mfg. Co., which furnished steel for the erec- 
tion of the main mill buildings. 

Rebuilding Chicago Street Viaduct, Buffalo, 
2,200 tons structural, 500 pig iron, contract to 
Stroebel. Steel Construction Co., Chicago. 

Extension to open-hearth steel plant of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
3,500 tons, awarded the American Bridge Co. 

Aluminum Ore Co., East St. Louis, IIL, 
1,000 tons for extensions, awarded the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Extension of elevated lines in Brooklyn for 
the New York Municipal Railways Co., 60,000 
tons bids to be taken Oct. 9. Work represents 
third tracking of Fulton street line, building 
of new Jamaica avenue line, construction of 
Coney island terminal, etc. 

Frankfort elevated railroad line, Philadelphia, 
25,000 tons, bids to be taken Oct. 19. 

Four bridges for Central Railroad of New 
Jersey between Jersey City and Elizabeth, 
1,200 tons, bids being taken. 

Bridge work for the Long Island railroad, 
2,000 to 3,000 tons, bids being taken, 

Pier at Thirty-fifth street, Brooklyn, 1,500 
tons, bids being taken. Post & McCord low 
bidder, which means fabrication will ge to the 
American Bridge Co. 

Appraisal stores for the government, Boston, 
2,000 to 2,500 tons, bids to be taken Oct. 9. 

Apartment house for Bing & Bing, East 
Forty-fourth street,’ New York City, 600 tons, 
bids being taken. 

Apartment house for the A. L. L. Construc- 
tion Co,, 162-168 West Ejighty-sixth street, 
New York City, plans being prepared. 

Bridge work for the Charleston & Southern 
ratway, 3,000 tons; bids being taken. 

Bridge for the Philadelphia & Reading rail- 
road at Sunbury, Pa., 3,000 to 3,500 tons; 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. low bidder among in- 
dependent shops. 


Wire Makers Busy 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 
of wire products in the Greater Pitts- 
burgh literally are swamped 
with orders. Most makers have 
enough tonnage on their books to as- 
sure activity until March 1, next. Un- 
specified contracts are being cancelled, 
business is 


5.—Manufacturers 


district 


and practically no new 
Activity has been augment- 
ed, of course, by demand for barb 
wire for shipment to belligerent Euro- 
but the domestic trade 


solicited. 


pean nations, 
has been improving rapidly the last 
30 days. Some mills are asking $1.80 
a keg for nails, although the 1.75c fig- 
ure nominally is quoted by most con- 
cerns. 
Much Higher Prices 

5.—The wire market 
galvanized 


Cleveland, Oct. 
is extremely active and 
fence wire is being quoted at 2.55c, an 
advance of $4 per ton over quotations 
recently prevailing. Prices on bolt 
wire are also high and the general 


wire situation is strong. 





The semi-annual meeting of the 
American Railway Association will be 
held at the Blackstone hotel, Chicago, 


November 18. 
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Scrap Market 


Is Quiet and Prices on Some Grades Show 
Signs of Weakness 


Philadelphia, Oct. 4—Wéith the larger 
buyers well covered on their needs for 
sometime as the result of recent heavy 
purchases, the old material market in 
this territory continues to rule quieter 
and reactionary tendencies are being 
experienced. Brokers are the chief 
buyers, as they are covering on a large 
tonnage of recent orders. They will 
take thousands of tons of heavy melt- 
ing steel at $14.50, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania, and have been paying up 
to $14.75, delivered. Consumers of steei 
are not anxious to buy at $15, delivered, 
and it requires something attractive to 
induce them to pay this figure. No. 1 
railroad wrought is easier and buyers 
have obtained some lots at $16, de- 
livered. Turnings also are weaker, with 
sales at $10.25, delivered. Shafting has 
sold lower at $18.50, delivered. Wrought 
pipe is dull and soft with the leading 
buyer out of the market. One leading 
buyer of cast scrap in this territory is in 
the market for several thousand tons 
and is offering $14, delivered, for No. i 
heavy. Open offers of $14.50, delivered, 
for No. 1 forge are current. 


Foundry Grades Stronger 


New York, Oct. 5.—Foundry grades 
of scrap are stronger than mill ma- 
terial for the moment and the gen- 
eral market condition continues one of 
irregularity. For No. 1 heavy cast up 
to $13.25, delivered New Jersey points, 
has been paid; for stove plate $11, de- 
livered in the same _ district, has 
been offered. Heavy melting steel 
is easier and $15, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania, now can be obtained 
from the consumers only in special 
cases. Usually sellers, if they are 
obliged to move metal, must take 
less. Some of the steel companies 
offer only $10, delivered eastern Penn- 
sylvania, for turnings. 


Old Material Quiet 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 5.—Iron and steel 
scrap dealers have experienced a lull 
the last 20 days. Heavy melting steel, 
which commanded $15 a ton a month 
ago, has been sold at $14 a ton re- 
cently. Prices of other grades are 
firm, but demand is light. The pres- 
ent lull appears to be the natural 
result of an abnormally heavy buying 
movement in August. 


Heavy Shipments 


Buffalo, Oct. 5.—Yards of the Buf- 
falo district report shipments being 
made in good volume. The demand 


for machine shop turnings continues, 
but the excess production of this 
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line over consumption has caused the 
price to soften 50c from the schedule 
quoted a week ago. The scarcity of 
old steel axles and the demand for 
old car wheels have caused the form- 
er to advance 50c and the latter 25c 
over previous schedules. 


Mills Congested 


Cleveland, Oct. 6.—Shipments of 
iron and steel scrap have been so 
heavy as a result of recent buying, 
that mills are becoming congested 
with material, which is having a slight- 
ly depressing effect upon the market. 
Some brokers are predicting weakness 
in heavy steel prices, but at present 
the market for this description is firm 
at $12.75 to $13, gross ton, Cleveland. 
Stocks which have been held for 
months or years, pending the return 
of normal conditions in the iron and 
steel trade, are coming out of yards 
in great volume, which may account 
for the present heavy shipments to 
consumers. Other quotations are un- 
changed. 


Stationary at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Oct. 5.—The scrap market 
is stationary. Shipments on old con- 
tracts to rolling mills are very heavy and 
constitute the only activity in the mar- 
ket. Although jobbing foundries are 
busy, they are not buying much scrap 
iron. 


Chicago Merket Quiet 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Buyers and sellers 
of iron and steel scrap in the Chi- 
cago district are resting on their 
arms and little trading is being done. 

Three railroad lists are active at 
present, the Santa Fe offering 2,300 
tons, the Wabash 1,500 tons and the 
Baltimore & Qhio 12,000 tons. The 
latter list includes 3,000 tons of long 
steel rails, 500 tons of car wheels, 700 
tons of No. 1 cast and 900 tons of 
No. 1 wrought. 


Prices Maintained. 


St. Louis, Oct. 5.—The tone of the 


scrap market was very steady all of 


last week, and prices were maintained 
fairly well in spite of very light buy- 
ing by consumers. The railroad offer- 
ings are: Frisco, 100 tons uncut fire- 
boxes: Missouri Pacific, 810 tons; Bal- 
timore & Ohio, 12,000 tons, of which 
3,000 tons are long length steel rails 
and 1,000 tons cut steel car frames; 
also an open list from the New York 
Central. 


The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
has been given 345 tons at Middle- 
town, O., and the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has taken 
52 tons of 15-inch pipe for St. Lonis. 


(For complete prices see page 718.) 
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Ore Shipments 


Were Heavy in September, Largest in 
History of the Lakes 


Ore shipments during September were 
7,863,146 tons, bringing the total move- 
ment to Oct. 1 up to 34,669,566 tons. 
While the September movement was not 
as large as was expected, it is never- 
theless the largest September movement 
in the history cf the trade, exceeding 


the movement of September, 1912, by 


575,916 tons, when 7,287,230 tons were 
moved. 
Following are the shipments by ports: 








Sept., Sept., 

Port. 1915, 1914, 
Escanaba .scseeees s+» 1,015,820 553,959 
Marquette ....ccseee0% 539,879 335,928 
Fo Ee eey ee 1,028,363 662,141 
Guperhod: 065. via viene 1,557,935 1,991,422 
Teele iiss (as 2,428,689 1,126,332 
Two Harbors ........ 1,292,460 851,325 
7,863,146 5,431,307 
1915S: imeresee> icc cewes OE | are rr er 
To Oct.1, To Oct. 1, 

Port. 1915. 1914, 
Escanaba ...+.s+ vances 4,011,682 3,019,651 
Marquette cesiesiee 2,313,532 1,385,718 
Rae. inccveviuceme 3,829,582 2,741,917 
Sept: avn 6es tes cues 5,997,023 9,478,253 
ROGUE ev nthe cu dses 11,807,219 5,278,899 
Two Harbors ........ 6,710,528 4,804,975 
34,669,566 26,709,413 
1915 increase ....++e0.. 7,960,153 onenean> 





Cast Iron Pipe 


Market is Quiet, But Prices Are Being Well 
Maintained 

New York, Oct. 5.—Cast iron pipe 
trade is quiet in the eastern district, 
but it is of practically normal pro- 
portions for this time of the year. 
Prices are steady. Water and gas 
companies still are feeling out the 
foundries on tonnages for next year’s 
shipment, but have not yet brought 
themselves to the point of paying the 
advances without which makers will 
not accept contracts. Export inquiries 
still are quite numerous but are 
materializing slowly. The department 
of water supply, gas and electricity 
of this city will take bids Oct. 7 
on 400 tons of 6’s to 12's, which is a 
contractor’s letting. Sydney, S. C., is 
closing this week on 350 tons of 4’s 
and 6’s. Galveston, Tex., will take 
bids Oct. 7 om 600 tons of 30's. 


Slow at Chicago 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Slack conditions 
in the market for cast iron pipe con- 
tinue. Cities have not yet begun to 
inquire for their supplies for next 
year and comparatively little tonnage 
is being taken for this year’s opera- 
tions, as the imminence of frost pre- 
vents much activity. 
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Dinkey Resigns 
(Continued from Page 665.) 


laboratory of the Cambria Iron Co., 
as a carbon boy. Five years later, 
Mr. Williams left the company to 
take a special course in chemistry 
and metallurgy at Lehigh University, 
where he remained three terms. For 
a brief period, he was a chemist at 
the Joliet Works of the Illinois Steel 
Co., at Joliet, Ill, and for two years 
was chief chemist at the Colby mine, 
Bessemer, Mich. Mr. Williams was 
identified for five years with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., as night 
superintendent of the bessemer de- 
partment and rail mill. During 1897- 
1899, he was connected with the -Mary- 
land Steel Co., at Sparrows Point, 
Md., leaving that concern to take 
charge of the bessemer department 
of the Homestead Steel Works of 
the Carnegie company. In 1903, when 
Mr. Dinkey was elected president of 
the Carnegie Co., Mr. Williams was 
appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Homestead plant. A 
year later, he was appointed general 
superintendent of the Duquesne Steel 
Works, at Duquesne, Pa., one of the 
most modern plants in the Corpora- 
tion, 

Mr. Williams is president of the 
Duquesne Trust Co., and is a di- 
rector of the Monongahela Trust Co. 
He is a member of the Duquesne 
Club of Pittsburgh, the University 
Club of Pittsburgh, the German Club, 
the Country Club and the Athletic 
Association of Pittsburgh. 


Judge Gary’s Tribute 


Chairman E. H. Gary, of the Steel 
Corporation, in announcing the resig- 
nation of Mr. Dinkey, said: 

“We are very sorry to part with him. 
He is one of the ablest all-round steel 
men in this country and he has ren- 
dered effective and satisfactory service 
to the Carnegie company. 

“He will receive from the Midvale 
company greater compensation than 
we could afford to pay. He has our 
confidence, friendship and best wishes 
for continued success. The rearrange- 
ment of the organization in the Car- 
negie Steel Co. will probably be de- 
cided upon and announced within a 
very short time.” 


Leaves Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 6. (By wire.)—Mr. 
Dinkey left Pittsburgh last night for 


Philadelphia to take immediate charge 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
He made no annquncement relative to 
rumors concerning the merger of the 
Midvale company and other steel con- 
Homer D. Williams, Mr. Din- 


cerns. 
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key’s successor and new president of 
the Carnegie company,. will become the 
active head of that interest upon his re- 
turn from New York. 


Hamilton Promoted 


New York, Oct. 6.. (By wire.)— 
Edward Hamilton, who was assistant 
superintendent of the Duquesne works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., has been 
made _ superintendent, succeeding 
Homer D. Williams, just made presi- 
detn of the Carnegie Steel Co. 


New Company Incor- 
porated 


New York, Oct. 6. (By wire.)—The 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. was 
incorporated at Dover yesterday, with 
a capital of $100,000,000 to take over 
the Midvale Steel Co. and probably 
to form the neuclus of a munition 
plant merger. The Midvale Steel Co. 
had a capital of $9,750,000. 


Conference in New York 


New York, Oct. 5.—A conference 
was held at the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
offices here today, which was attended 
by Mr. Schwab, E. T. Stotesbury, di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
and prominent in the affairs of the 
company, and by other persons closely 
identified with the” PennsyWania Steel 
Mr. 


Co. Following the conference, 
Schwab confined any statement to the 
remark: “The deal has not been 
closed.” 


It is denied that Mr. Schwab’s pres- 
ent negotiations include any attempt 
at control of the Cambria Steel Co. 


Schwab After Pennsylvania 


New York, Oct. 5.—A new angle of 
the many rumors of steel works and 
war plant combinations which still fill 
the air in the east, was the develop- 
ment within the week of further cir- 
cumstances which tend to indicate that 
Chas. M. Schwab and associates have 
been negotiating for the control of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. It is 
known that Mr. Schwab has held con- 
ferences at Philadelphia within the 
past 10 days with high officials of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. Some re- 
ports are afloat which purport to give 
the terms at which the stock of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. will be taken 
over, but these are unsupported by 
official statements from any of the 
executives who would be _ identified 
with such a transaction... One report 
is current that the option on the ma- 


jority stock holdings of the Pennsyl- . 
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vania railroad in the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., which was given some time 
ago to W. H. Donner and associates, 
has been, or is to be, transferred to 
Mr. Schwab. If this be true, it is ac- 
cepted as finally disposing of the 
negotiations toward the amalgamation 
of the Pennsylvania and Cambria Steel 
companies. 

If Mr. Schwab and associates ac- 
quire the Pennsylvania Steel Co., it is 
believed that their main purpose in 
doing so is to obtain a tidewater steel 
works and another modern shipbuild- 
ing plant such as the Maryland Steel 
Co. at Sparrows Point, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
The enormous iron ore holdings of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. in Cuba, 
it also is believed, will be an impor- 
tant asset to the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. 


Pig Iron Output 
(Continued from Page 664.) 


were: North Birmingham No. 4, 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Sept. 
2; Bessemer No. 2, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Sept. 8; one 
Vanderbilt, Woodward Iron Co.; Iro- 
quois “D”, Iroquois Iron Co., Sept. 7; 
Norton, Norton Iron Works, Sept. 11; 
Standish, Northern Iron Co.; Iron- 
ton, Sept. 14, Lawrence, Sept. 11, 
Marting Iron & Steel Co.; Crane No. 
2, Empire Steel & Iron Co., Sept. 29; 
Claire, M. A. Hanna & Co.; Alice, 
Valley Mold & Iron Co., Sept. 30; 
Crozer, Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co., Sept. 30; Thomas, Thomas Fur- 
nace Co., Sept. 5. Colebrook No. 2, 
Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co., blew 
out Sept. 1. 

The steel works furnaces blown in 
were: South Chicago No. 2, Wiscon- 
sin Steel Co., Sept. 4; La Belle No. 1, 
La Belle Iron Works, Sept. 27; one 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem Steel Co.; one 
Isabella, Sept. 7, and one Farrell, Sept. 
7, Carnegie Steel Co.; one Steelton, 
Pennsylvania Steel Co.; Hall, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sept. 8; Swede No. 
1, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Sept. 
24. One Minnequa, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., was relighted Sept. 25 and 
one blown out on the same day. 

Dunbar No. 2 of the American Man- 
ganese Mfg. Co., Dunbar, Pa., is be- 
ing relined. No. 1 furnace is operating 
on 80 per cent ferro-manganese. 


Big Order Reported 


The Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Co., 
Sharon, Pa., is reported to have re- 
ceived an $8,000,000 order for shrapnel, 
which will require 30,000 tons of steel. 
The order, it is stated, was placed by 
representatives of entente nations in 


New York. 
































Cutting Tools for Bars and Wheels 


New Circular Saw Cuts Several Shrapnel Bars at Single Operation— 
Worm Wheel Cutter Employs Either Fly or Taper Hob 


WO new machines, which embody a number of interest- 
ing features recently have been developed by the Newton 
Machine Tool Works, Inc., Philadelphia. One tool is 


designed for cutting off short lengths from bar stock, while 
the other is a worm wheel cutting machine, 


Cae, — 
2 Fe 











designed to cut wheels 
either with a fly cutter 
or hob. The present 

great demand for 

equipment adapted for 
cutting off short lengths 
from bar stock, ranging 
from 3 to 6 and 9 inches 
















































in diameter, led to the 
development of the ma- 
chine illustrated in Figs. 1 
and 3. The Newton com- 
pany has manufactured cir- 
cular metal saws for more than 
35 years, but before designing 
this new tool, the company’s en- 
gineers made a special study of 
the requirements of shrapnel 
stock both in American and 
Canadian plants. They also 
conducted exhaustive tests in 
their own works upon the de- 


Further time is saved, it is said, by the 
use of an air-controlled clamp. Through 
the use of these two devices it is claimed 
that fewer operators are required to 
handle the multiple machines. All bear- 
ings on these machines are bushed. 
The driving worm wheel is phosphor 
bronze, the worm being hardened steel 
with roller thrust bearings. The worm 
operates in oil. All gears are completely 
enclosed. The new worm wheel 

cutting or generating 
machine is shown in 
Fig. 2, the wheel 
being cut 
either by 

fly cutters 

or a taper 
hob. The 
cutter or 
hob has 

the form 

of a tap 

and is set 

to the same 
distance of axis be- 
tween worm and 


velopment of machines for 
handling one, two, three, five 
or any multiple of bars at 
each operation. The machine 
illustrated is arranged to op- 
erate on three 354-inch bars 
at one time. A saw advance 
of about 2 inches per min- 
ute with a three-bar opera- 
tion and 2% inches per min- 
ute with a one-bar opera- 
tion is recommend- 
ed, although greater 
feeds are possible. A 
stock feeding trolley 

is used to increase the 
output by decreasing idle 
time through setting. 


wheel and the same 
angle to the plane of 
the wheel as that at 
which the worm actu- 
ally runs. These meas- 
urements are unchanged 
during the entire cutting 
process. Contrary to the 
general practice of grad- 


FIGS. 1 AND 3—MACHINE FOR CUTTING OFF SHORT LENGTHS OF BARS 1 
FIG. 2—NEW WORM WHEEL CUTTING MACHINE ually cutting the teeth of 
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the wheel deeper by feeding the cutter 
in a radial direction to the wheel cen- 
ter, the cutter in this process is fed 
tangent to the circumference 
By this arrangement, 


on a 
of the wheel. 
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where the students are taught to use 
engineering methods and_ engineering 
appliances in the study and development 
of chemical industry, have been re- 
cently provided with still further equip- 





FIG. 4 


the cutter cuts first with the, tapered 
end into the metal. The teeth 
of the wheel become gradually deeper 
as the cutter, while being fed across 
the surface, grows larger in diameter. 
The full end the teeth. 
The large worm wheel shown in 
fig. 4, has 92 teeth, triple lead. The 
outside diameter of this wheel is 47% 
inches, the width of face is 5% inches 


solid 


finishes 


and the diametral pitch is 2. The 
time of cutting the wheel was 10 
hours. 


Trains Chemical Engineers 


Courses leading to the degree of 
chemical engineer have been offered in 
the department of chemistry of Columbia 
University for the past ten years but, in 
the rapidly increasing 
importance of those industries based 
upon the applications of chemistry, and 
the consequent demand for men specially 
trained in the fundamental engineering 
practices as applied to the problems of 
industrial chemistry, the trustees of 
Columbia University have established a 
of chemical en- 


recognition of 


separate department 
gineering upon the same plane of im- 
portance in the Columbia graduate en- 
gineering school as mining, civil, electri- 


cal and mechanical engineering. The 
head of the new department will be 
Professor M. C. Whitaker, who has 


been professor of chemical engineering 
at Columbia University for the past five 
years. The chemical engineering labo- 
ratories which were recently installed, 


LARGE WORM WHEEL CUT IN 10 HOURS 


ment. These laboratories are equipped 
with apparatus to illustrate the various 
fundamental operations of chemical and 
electro-chemical processes, and the stu- 
dent learns by actual contact to apply 
fundamental scientific principles to in- 
dustrial problems. Here research may 
be conducted on such a scale as to 
establish the dependable engineering 
data necessary for intelligent and 
accurate process design. 

The sudden demand for products pre- 
viously secured from Europe has greatly 
stimulated activity among chemical 
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manufacturers. In many cases it is 
necessary first to develop the raw 
material supplies, as for example for 


the manufacture of coal tar dyes, where 
large quantities of benzol, phenol, toluol, 
etc., are required. 

The constantly increasing demand for 
these materials is being met rapidly by 
the installation of large plants for the 
recovery from coke oven gases of these 
by such 


heretofore waste products, 


concerns as the Lackawanna Steel Co., 


United States Steel Corporation and 
other large coke producers in the 
United States and Canada. 


Combination Boom Shovel 


The Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, O., has developed a combi- 
nation boom shovel, the details of 


which are shown in the accompanying 
This shovel is particu- 
larly suitable for ditching work or 
light stripping in the mining country 
work around 
machine 


illustration. 


or for any excavating 
industrial plants. The 
bines the horizontal crowding motion 
that has characteristic feature 
of Thew shovels for many years with 
a shipper shaft arrangement of new 
design. The crowding motions 
are independent non-interfering. 
Both from the same 
crowding engine. When using the 
horizontal crowd, the long dipper stick 
must be removed, and when the ship- 
per shaft crowd is in use the short 
dipper arm is chained to the boom 
structure, after the dipper is removed. 
The same dipper, it is stated, may be 
used with both crowding motions, al- 
though occasionally it is desirable to 
employ a dipper of special design for 
deep trench excavation. 


com- 


been a 


two 
and 


are operated 








pee <r 








AUTOMATIC SHOVEL WITH CROWDING MOTION AND SHIPPER SHAFT 
MECHANISM 


















Progress in Machine Shop Methods 


A Summary of the Advance in Equipment and Processes With Particular Reference 





to Special Alloy Steels and Machining With Edge Tools 


ANY important developments 
M in machine shop equipment 

and practice have occurred re- 
cently, and while it is possible to 
collect and review only a few of these 
in this article, the few examples pre- 
sented may be considered as fairly 
representative of the progress, and 
may, in a measure, indicate the pres- 


ent trend of development. 

It is about 14 years since Taylor 
and White discovered the _ special 
treatment which gave to the world 
high-speed steel, and while it was 
early predicted that the use of this 


steel would revolutionize machine tool 
equipment and methods of manufac- 
ture, it naturally took some time for 
machine tool builders and users to 
fully realize the changes which had 
to be made in equipment and meth- 
ods, in order that the demands of 
the new steel might be met in an effi- 
cient manner. The greatly increased 
feeds, speeds and depths of cut, which 
were made possible by the use of the 
new steel, rendered it necessary for 
the builders of machine tools to re- 
design their tools along heavier lines, 
with greater pulling power, and later 
to equip the machines with quick 
changing and automatic or semi-auto- 
matic attachments to facilitate the 
handling of the work between cuts. 
The larger manufacturer had to be 
First of two articles. Presented at the meet- 
ing of the International Engineering Congress, 
San Francisco, Sept. 20-25. The author, 


R. Norris, is director of manufacturing opera- 
tions, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 


BY E. R. NORRIS 


particularly careful in adopting high- 
speed steel when it was first intro- 
duced, his equipment not being suita- 
ble for its economical use; also, hav- 
ing a large stock of carbon and 
mushet steel tools, it was reasoned, 
and rightly so, that the change to 
high-speed steel must be made grad- 
ually. The new steels also made it 
possible for the machine operators 
to increase their productive capacity 
without an equivalent effort on their 
part, and it naturally followed that 
time and money values on work had 
to be adjusted to meet the new con- 
dition. Shops working under the pre- 
mium plan of payment, or similar 
systems having a sliding scale of pay 
depending on the time taken to per- 
form work, were in a position to adopt 
the new steel in many cases before 
values were adjusted to meet the new 
conditions. Under piece work or sim- 
ilar systems of payment, however, it 
was absolutely necessary to promptly 
adjust the price paid, in line with the 
Savings in time made with the new 
steel, and there is no doubt that this 
fact, in a great many cases, retarded 
considerably the general adoption of 
the steel. 


During the period between 1898 and 
1900, Taylor and White discovered 
and developed the process of treating 
tools made from chromium-tungsten 


steels; and while shortly after this 
time it was generally known that 
steel of this kind heated nearly to 


erably more work, comparatively few 
took full advantage of the steel until 
Mr. Taylor’s paper “On the Art of 
Cutting Metals” was published in 
1906. This paper created a profound 
and world-wide interest in steel; and 
while the paper dealt only with the 
results obtained with forged cutting- 
edged tools of lathe and planer types, 
its value was well known, and the 
new steel was rapidly. substituted for 
the steels which were being used for 
drills, milling machine cutters and 
other kinds of cutting-edged tools. 

Before entering into a detailed dis- 
cussion of these matters,"it may be 
well to state that for convenience the 
subject matter has been arranged in 
four groups, which will be taken in 
the following order: 

Special alloy steels and stellite; 

Machining with edge tools; 

Grinding; 

Electric driving for machine tools. 


Shortly after the publication of the 
paper “On the Art of Cutting Metals”, 
many steel manufacturers became 
highly interested in the subject, and, 
as a result, many varieties of the 
tungsten-chromium steels were rap- 
idly placed upon the market by both 
home and foreign preducers. The so- 
called “air hardening” steel, intro- 
duced by Robert Mushet about the 
year 1870, contained the essential ele- 
ments of a high-speed tool steel, and 
required only the special treatment 
discovered by Taylor and White to 
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OF TOOL STEEL 


1—RESULTS OF TEST OF 20 DIFFERENT BRANDS 





FIG. 2—SAME TOOLS TESTED ON MALLEABLE CAST 


IRON SPIDERS 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































ties. Considerable development was 
necessary, however, before the high 
cutting speeds and durability, which 
are common today, were rendered 
possible. The annexed table indicates 
some of the changes which have been 
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made in the chemical composition of 
high-speed steel up to the present 


date: 
Mushet. Midvale. 
(Air (Date Recent 
hardening). 1895) make. 
yy” ee pee 5.441 7.723 16.28 
CINE ek vescks 0.398 1.830 4.26 
oe re eae 2.150 1.143 0.63 
Manganese ........ 1.578 0.180 0.10 
Silicon Side n read 1.044 0.246 0.141 
Phosphorus ........ eSes 0.023 0.008 
Be re ry Pia toe 0.008 0.018 
ee eS as eee 0.55 
SEE PORTS CT Tae TP ey Ce 0.26 
SEE bore beaee tees ixhs. S@eae 3.47 
RENEE Py Sic oe eee re egg Trace 
FE TR Eee OTe ee Tee Trace 
t 
While this research and develop- 
ment finally benefited the user, he 


was at first involved in considerable 
expense in efforts to select, from the 
many brands available, the best steels 
to use for different purposes. The 
following investigation is typical of 
the tests which were carried out by 


users at about that time. 


Selective Tests of Tool Steels 


Twenty different brands of tool 
steel—ranging in price from 38 cents 
to $1 per pound—were selected and 
tested in order to determine which 
kinds would be the most efficient for 
the work. From each brand of steel, 
tools were forged, hardened and 
ground under the direction of a spe- 
cialist. The heat treatment was car- 
ried out in accordance with the steel 
manufacturer’s instructions, and stand- 
ard cutting angles and shapes were 
closely adhered to. The tools were 
first tested on axle-steel shafts, con- 
taining approximately 0.45 per cent 
carbon, at a cutting speed of 103 
feet per minute, the feed being 1/40- 
inch and the average depth of cut 
5/32-inch. A stream of cutting com- 
pound was directed on the tool. _It 
is interesting to note the wide varia- 
tion in the amount of work done by 
the different kinds of steel. Fig. 1 


shows that the tool giving the best 
performance removed 570 cubic inches 
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of metal for each grinding, whereas 
the tool at the bottom of the list 
removed only 38 cubic inches of 


metal per grinding. Three tools were 
made from each kind of steel, and 
the best result from each set of tools 
was recorded in the chart. 


Intermittent Cutting Test 


A second test was made on mallea- 


ble cast iron spiders, which, having 
four ribs each, provided an intermit- 
tent or broken cut, thus giving the 


tools a more severe test than would 
have occurred had the cut been con- 
tinuous. A cutting speed of 55 feet 
per minute was used on the first four 
spiders. This was increased to 60 feet 
per minute on the next four spiders, 
and a speed of 65 feet per minute 
was maintained on all subsequent 
spiders until the tool was ready for 
regrinding. In all cases, 1/12-inch 
feed was used, and the average depth 
of cut was 7/32-inch. Fig. 2 shows 
the amount of metal removed for 
each grinding of the various tools; 
the symbols shown on the curves were 
for purposes of identification of the 
steels used. 

Superior grades of high-speed steel, 
though of high efficiency from a cut- 
ting standpoint, are often rejected on 
account of the high cost of the in- 


vestment. Tool holders reduce this 
investment to some extent, however, 
but their use is somewhat limited, 


owing to the fact that in many places 


a solid tool can be manipulated to 
greater advantage. 
From time to time, various tests 


have been made on butt-welded tools 
and on tools formed by welding tips 
of high-speed steel to low grade car- 
bon steel shanks. The electrical weld- 
ing process as applied to work of 
this kind is quite successful. A very 
important consideration, however, is 
the one of relative cost of solid and 
welded tools. To illustrate this point, 
consider a %-inch by 1%-inch round- 
nosed lathe tool made, first, as a 
solid high-speed tool; secondly, from 
low grade carbon steel shank with 
2 inches of high-speed steel butt-weld- 
ed on same; thirdly, from. carbon 
steel shank with small high-speed 
steel tip welded on. Reference to the 
following table will show the first 
costs of solid, butt-welded and welded 
tip tools to be $2.74, $1.08 and 80 
cents, respectively, the figures being 
based on high-speed steel at 60 cents 
per pound: 
SOLID TOOL. 
(34 by 1% by 12 inches long.) 


eee OE WE sone sin ped ba dbo dices $2.74 
Six additional reforgings and harden’gs 1.20 
69 additional grindings................ S.ae 
Total cost during life of tool..... $9.11 
ARS Serer rye of ere ee 1.07 
Or re ere eee $8.04 
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BUTT-WELDED TOOL. 


(% by 1% Py 8% inches, carbon steel ; 
% by 1% by 2 inches, H. S. Ss.) 


3 Pes. 





Cost of ps ROE icc oon Hoan stews 1.08 
Two additional pcs. of high-speed steel .80 
Preparing for and welding (2 welds). . 46 
Six additional reforgings and harden’ gs 1.20 
69 additional grindings............... 5.17 
Total cost during life of tool........ $8.71 
NE, Nana w'o en) SAR SE Sab N oes + Re 04 
Dee ES os aiciay wad Caaeehee ne ee es $8.67 
WELDED TIP TOOL. 

eh: an. re OS . cee ie Sing. e a +8 $0.80 
Six high-speed steel tips.............. 2.04 
Preparing for and welding (6 welds). 1.20 
69 additional grindings............... 5.17 
Total cost during life of tool........ $9.21 
NN A TR ce te bee Sh ae kee 04 
ee ee a Petey hehe ite aks $9.17 


Thus the initial outlay for the solid 
tool is considerably greater than that 
for the welded tip tool. The cost of 
up-keep must be considered, however, 
and further reference to the table, 
which is based on 70 grindings as 
being the life of each tool,. shows 
that the final costs of the solid tool, 
the butt-welded tool and the welded 
tip tools $8.04, $8.67 and $9.17, 
respectively. It may appear, at first 
sight, that the allowance for salvage 
on the solid tool is high, but when 
it is considered that scrap ends are 
forged down and used for smaller 
tools or the teeth of milling cutters, 
it will be seen that the depreciation 
¢ small. 


are 


Marked Increase of Output 


The substitution of high-speed steel 
for carbon steel and mushet steel 
naturally took: place first in those 
cases where tools were comparatively 
simple in construction—as in lathe 
and planer tools—and while the in- 
creased output, to greater cutting 
speeds and feeds, was truly remark- 
able, there was a still more remarka- 
ble increase in the output from the 
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milling machines, after 
these latter had been equipped with 
the new steel tools. This, no doubt, 
was due in a measure to the fact that 
in the case of the lathe and planer, 
the transition was frequently made 


drills and 
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from mushet steel, with its cutting 
speed of approximately 30 feet per 
minute to high-speed steel of perhaps 
60 feet per minute cutting speed; 
whereas, in the case of the drill and 
the miller, the change was made, in 
the majority of cases, from slow- 
speed steel tools directly to the new 
high-speed steel tools. 

High-speed steels are now com- 
monly used in modern machine shops 
for turning, boring, planing, shaping, 
milling, drilling and punching, the 
most noteworthy exceptions to this 
rule being found in shops where the 
product consists chiefly of articles 
made from the softer metals or their 
alloys, in which cases the carbon 
steels are often preferred. There are 
many purposes, however, for which 
carbon steel tools are used and will 
continue to be used in all shops. 
High-speed steels also are being used 
with success in the manufacture of 
slotting dies. There are at least two 
reasons why the use of high-speed 
steel for this purpose has been some- 
what delayed, the first being that the 
speed of a punch or 
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given production, are approximately as 
two is to one. The loss due to harden- 
ing is very small, being slightly under 
one per cent. 

The heat treatment of the new steels 
has remained fundamentally the same 
since they were introduced. Modifica- 
tions have been made in the apparatus 
used for the heat treatment of tools. 
Electrically heated oil baths provide a 
handy means of drawing the temper. 
Lead baths are also used, with thermo- 
couples and galvanometer for tempera- 


ture control. The galvanometer has 
four contacts—one for each thermo- 
couple and one for the off position. The 


accuracy of each electric pyrometer is 
checked occasionally with a standard in- 
strument, which is kept for that purpose. 
Heat treatment records are conveniently 
kept in 4 card index. 


When a new brand of steel is intro- 
duced, the determination of its critical 
temperature is usually necessary. This 
is conveniently carried out by means of 
a small electric furnace, in conjunction 
with a thermo-couple and galvanometer. 
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struction; hence its uses are at present 
somewhat limited. 


Stellite tips may be brazed or elec- 
trically welded to shanks of carbon steel, 
and when so treated, may be used until 
repeated grindings render the stellite 
very thin. Fig. 5 shows two turning 
tools which were formed by welding 
stellite tips to carbon steel. Thess tools 
continued to cut well until their tips 
were reduced in thickness, by repeated 
grindings, to the condition shown. The 
photograph also shows two tool holders 
which support their tools close up to 
the cutting edges and are, therefore, 
especially suitable for stellite. 


Under favorabie circumstances, cutting 
speeds may be increased by the substi- 
tution of stellite for high-speed steel. 
The following instances may be of in- 
terest. Thin cast iron frames, which 
were very hard on account of their being 
somewhat chilled, were successfully faced 
at a cutting speed of 300 feet per minute 
by the use of stellite, whereas the 
speed for high-speed steel was 45 feet 
per minute. In this case, there was also 

a decided reduction in 





shear press is usually - 
determined by the 
speed at which work 
can be fed; the second 
being due to the risk 
in hardening expensive 


dies. The following 
record of tests made 
with dies of carbon 
steel and high - speed 











interesting. 
selected 


steel is 
The work 


was the punching of 
notches in sheet steel of 0.0172-inch 
thickness. This was done on an auto- 


matic notching machine which runs at 
the rate of 300 notches per minute— 
the maximum speed at which the work 
could be indexed with accuracy. Car- 
bon and high-speed steel were run at 
the same speeds, and it was found that 
carbon steel dies required grinding 
oftener than the high-speed steel dies 
in the ratio of 24 to 1. The curves 
given in Fig. 3 show the number of 
notches punched for each grinding 
of the die. It can be seen that at 
the end of the tenth grinding the die 
made from the high-speed steel had 
punched 1,239,000 notches, whereas the 
carbon steel die had punched 506,000 
notches. 

The use of high-speed steel dies 
increases the production somewhat, 
as they do not require grinding so 
often as carbon steel dies. The great- 
est saving, however, is to be found 
in the cost of the dies themselves. 
From data collected from tests sim- 
ilar to the above, it has been found 


that the relative costs of carbon steel 
dies 


and high-speed steel dies, for a 


FIG. 5— 





STELLITE-TIPPED TOOLS AND TOOL HOLDERS 


Small pieces of steel under test are 
clamped to the side of the thermo-couple 
and inserted in the furnace. The tem- 
perature of the furnace is raised slowly, 
and simultaneous readings of time and 
temperature are taken, from which the 
critical temperature curve of the steel 
is. plotted. Fig. 4 shows such a curve 
which was taken from a piece of 1.04 
per cent carbon steel. 

A substance placed upon the market 
under the name of stellite has claimed 
considerable attention as a _ high-speed 
cutting material, Stellite is not a steel. 
A recent analysis of a sample gave the 
following chemical composition: 


Co capac cannes Veena 52.03 
CL. uous Space kee haeam 29.36 
pp eee ee er reeks wrt st 12.71 
Re Py ebay Sega oy ey BI 5.35 
EE cic cascade awereanen tube 0.45 
MEOROUROOD  okv'iccccbavedes datas 0.24 
SO cians dnb O40 6660 e Ree 0.09 
Molybdenum. oc ck cs ecicicvasaes Trace 
Stellite cannot be forged, rolled or 


machined, is extremely brittle and tools 
made from it must be well supported 
close to their cutting edges. It is sup- 
plied by the makers in short cast bars 
of such section as may be ground to 
form tools of simple outline and con- 


the time spent on 
grinding tools, the stel- 
lite tool finishing nine 
pieces for each grind- 
ing as against one 
piece finished for each 
grinding of the high- 
speed steel tool. On 
an axle-steel shaft of 
0.45 carbon, the cut- 
ting speed was in- 
creased from 100 feet 
per minute to 305 feet 
per minute, when stellite was sub- 
stituted for the usual high-speed tool. 
Sandy brass castings have also been 
machined with considerable success 
by the use of stellite tools. At 
present, stellite does not give good 
results where the cutting is irregular 
or broken, but where a continuous cut of 
uniform depth, with small feed, can be 
used, it will frequently be found that 
a high rate of cutting, together with a 
uniform size may be maintained, 
Machine tool manufacturers have 
shown considerable enterprise during 
late years in dealing with the prob- 
lems and possibilities presented by 
the introduction of the new steels. 
Since greater cutting speeds, feeds, 
and cuts were possible, it became 
apparent at once that machine. tools 
of greater strength and rigidity, com- 
bined with closer speed regulation, 
were highly desirable. Also, since the 
cutting speed had been increased, the 
handling time became of greater rel- 





ative importance; consequently, ma- 
chine tools have been produced in 
which the leading features and im- 
provements are rigid construction, 
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large - wearing surfaces, improved 
means of lubrication, superior balance 
both in the parts of the machine and 
in the tool reactions, an increased 
number of available cutting speeds 
and feeds, closely graduated indexes, 
enhanced facilities for simultaneous 
operation and automatic and _ semi- 
automatic time-saving devices. Thus, 
the selection of the most suitable ma- 
chine for a_ specific manufacturing 
operation has become a matter which 
requires considerable skill and experi- 
ence. 

The selection of machinery for ma- 
chine shop purposes must depend not 
only upon the design, size, accuracy 
and finish required by each class of 
work, but also upon the quantities 
which may be manufactured and car- 
ried in stock at one time. The fol- 
lowing practice, which calls for the 
use of parting-off machines, centering 
machines, special rough turning and 
spotting lathes, cylindric grinding ma- 
chines and milling machines has been 
found satisfactory for the manufac- 
ture of accurately finished steel shafts, 
which range in size from 1% inches 
in diameter by 15 inches long to 


4% inches in diameter by 5% feet 
long and are manufactured in quan- 
tity. 


The material from which the shafts 
are made is hot-rolled axle steel, 
which has been carefully selected 
under rigid inspection at the mills. 
It contains about 0.44 per cent car- 
bon and 0.55 per cent of manganese. 
The ultimate tensile strength must not 
be greater than 90,000 pounds per 
square inch or less than 75,000 pounds 
per square inch and the elongation in 
2 inches must not be less than 18 
per cent. The material is in about 
22-foot lengths, when received from 
the mills, and is cut to the desired 
lengths after arrival at the works, 
these lengths being usually 1/32 
inch to 1/16 inch longer than the 
finished lengths of the shafts. Sev- 
eral kinds of machines are used for 
cutting this material to lengths. 
Other types were largely abandoned 
in favor of the revolving-cutter type 
of cutting-off machine. In the ex- 
ternal revolving-cutter type, high- 
speed steel cutters, which are ad- 
justable, are inserted in the rim of 
the revolving disc. The machine is 
provided with a very handy pneumatic 
clamping device by means of which 
the work is rigidly and rapidly fixed 
in position. 

In another machine, the cutters are 
arranged around an inner. circum- 
ference of an annular disc. This ma- 


chine is built to take stock up to 6 
inches in diameter, and the cutting is 
done by eight inserted high-speed steel 
cutters. 


Four of these cutters are 
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round-nosed for roughing and four are 
square-nosed for finishing, so arranged 
that each square tool follows a round- 


nosed tool. The machine is driven 
by a constant speed motor of 710 
revolutions per minute, which gives 


a cutting speed of 47-3/5 feet per min- 
ute. The length of bar stock is con- 
veniently adjusted by means of the hand 
wheel, rack and gearing, one of the 


round ways upon which the car- 
riage slides being graduated in feet 
and inches. A pneumatic clamping 


device, similar to the one used with 
the external machine, is also used 
with this machine. As these machines 
are used on rectangular and round 
bars, both external and internal de- 
signs are desirable, the latter being 
more suitable for round stock. The 
following figures were obtained by 
tests made on 4.75-inch diameter 
by 22% feet long axle-steel stock: 


6 in. 
Hollow- 6 in. 
spindle Internal 
cutting-off cutting-off 
machines. machines. 
Cutting speed, per min. 64.5 ft. 47.6 ft. 
Feed, per min.......... 0.25 in. 2.0 in. 
Total time on six cuts. 1 hr., 16 min., 
10 sec, 33 min. 
Centering 
After the shafts have been cut to 


length they are next centered in a 
double-head centering machine, which 
has two self-centering chucks. By this 
machine, true alignment of centers is 
secured, and as only one setting is 
required for centering both ends, this 
method is quicker than the older 
method. Due to rough turning oper- 
ations, the centers are subject to very 
heavy Stresses, and where the centers 
are not in alignment these stresses are 
greatly increased, the centers wear 
rapidly and the shaft does not run 
true. This renders necessary an in- 
creased allowance of metal for grind- 
ing. The centers are drilled with a 
combination center drill, which drills 


the pilot hole, countersinks to 60 
degrees and also counterbores_ the 
shaft to a depth of 1/l6-inch. As all 


shafts on one order must have their 


centers of uniform depth, so that 
length stops may be used on the 
lathe, the center drill is provided 


with a stop. 
Rough-Turning Shafts for Grinding 


The third operation on shafts is 
that of rough turning and spotting. 
Shafts from 1% inch diameter by 15 
inches long up to 4% inches diameter 
by 5% feet long may be conveniently 
rough turned; spotted and threaded in 
a special lathe. This lathe is equipped 
with adjustable stops for length and 
cross feeds, which, after the first set- 
ting, render calipering unnecessary 
and insure uniformity in the spotting 
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for grinding. There are three tools, 
one for roughing, one for spotting 
and one for rough cutting the thread. 
Four cuts are taken with the thread- 
ing tool, after which an adjustable die 
arranged over the tail-stock 
and lathe center, cuts the 
within 0.010 inches of the 
finished The thread is brought 
to size by means of a hand die after 
all the chief operations have been 
performed on the shaft; this insures 
a true thread and corrects any abuse 
which the threads may have received 
in handling, while going through the 
various operations. 


head, 

sp:ndle 
threads to 
size. 


The next operation is that of mill- 
ing keyways. These are milled on a 
heavy vertical milling machine built 
for work of this class and provided 
with a two-fluted end-mill cutter. The 
cutter or end-mill is held in the 
spindle of the machine by a draw in 
collet, run at a high speed and 
flooded with a _ cutting compound. 
This shaft is located in the machine 
by a self-centering device and an end 
stop. The keyway is then cut by 
feeding the cutter down to a depth 
stop by hand,*after which the longi- 
tudinal feed is used and automatically 
thrown out by a stop, which is set 
to suit the length of the keyway. 

If the ends of keyways are not re- 
quired to fit round-ended keys, it is 
found economical to place a number 
of shafts on ‘“V” blocks and ~ mill 
them by means of gang milling cut- 


ters, which are carefully spaced on 
the arbor. Where keyways have 
been cut by this latter method and 


the design calls for round-ended keys, 
it is necessary to transfer the shafts 
to an end-milling machine; and ex- 
perience shows that it is more eco- 
nomical to complete the operation on 
one shaft at a time on a_ vertical 
machine, because the extra handling 
and time taken to re-set the work 
for end milling more than offset the 
gain made by milling several keyways 
simultaneously. 

The final machining, operation on 
the shafts is that of grinding. Satis- 
factory grinding results can only be 
obtained by the use of rigid and ac- 
curately aligned grinding machines, in 
which the work is well supported by 
centers and steady rests, and where 
due attention has been paid to the 
grade of wheel, its diameter, width, 
peripheral speed and also speed and 
traverse of the work. Careful atten- 
tion must also be given to the truing 
of the wheel, if a true and high finish 
is desired. The method of handling 
and grinding shafts depends some- 
what on their size and the quanti- 
ties manufactured at one time. On all 
heavy shafts it is the practice to 

(Continued on Page 718b.) 























Uses of the Quick Forging Press 


Refinements of Design and Increased Speed of Operation Have Largely Increased 
the Productiveness of This Tool During Past Decade 


URING the past ten years, 
great developments have taken 
place in the art of forging. 


Throughout the widening field of in- 
dustries, the requirements of those de- 
increased rapidly. 
required for the 


now coming 


have 
are 
of guns 


siring forgings 


Larger forgings 
increased calibre 
into use, and for turbine drums, wheels 
and spindles. In many cases an ingot 


of as much as 100 tons weight is de- 


manded. Forgings also are being used 
in some cases, in preference to steel 
castings. This applies particularly to 


marine work, where reliability is the 
first consideration, and where some sav- 
ing in weight is of more consequence 
than economy in production. It also 
applies largely to forgings of all kinds 
engineering work. When 


introduced, they 


‘for general 
castings were 
were used in many 
iron and steel forgings, the steel cast- 
ings effecting a great saving in the cost 
of machining, particularly in the 
of articles of intricate form. But the 
introduction of high- 
speed steel during the 


steel 


cases to replace 


case 


last 15 years has so 
reduced the cost of 
machining that forg- 


ings have been replac- 
ing castings, in many 


cases advantageously 
as regards the cost of 
production, and their 
use in this direction 
is extending. This de- 
velopment is greatly 
assisted by the im- 
provements that have 
been made in the art 


of forging. When coal- 
fired furnaces are used 
for heating the forg- 
ings, it is often possi- 
the 
the 
suf- 


means of 
heat 


ble, by 
waste from 
furnaces, to raise 
ficient steam for work- 
the This 
is generally more con- 


ing press. 


venient and econom- 
ical than using gas- 
fired heating furnaces 


and independent- 


ly fired boilers. The 





From a paper read at the 
International Engineering 
Congress, San _ Francisco, 


Sept. 20 to 25. FIG. 


1—MODERN - 600-TON 


BY A. J. CAPRON 


following table gives the maximum 
diameter of ingot that each power of 
press is capable of handling effectively, 
and the equivalent power of a _ steam 
hammer: 
Power of Power of 
Diameter of Ingot, Press, Hammer, 
inches, mm, Tons, Tons. 
5 125 100 0.50 
6 150 150 0.75 
8 200 2060 1 
10 250 300 2 
12 300 400 3 
14 350 500 4 
16 400 600 5 
20 500 800 
24 600 1,000 10 
30 750 1,200 15 
36 900 1,500 20 
48 1,200 2,000 40 
60 1,500 3,000 80 
72 1,800 4,000 120 
84 2,100 5,000 
, 96 2,400 6,000 
For the production of the heavier 
forgings, presses have been used in 
preference to hammers for as much as 
30 years in many of the large steel 
works, but such presses are compara- 


tively slow in their action and it is only 
within the last ten years that great im- 
provements have been made in their de- 
and and more par- 


sign construction, 
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IN OPERATION 


ticularly in their speed, which has ren- 
dered presses suitable for aimost all 
classes of work, except the lightest 
forgings, which come within the range 
of small steam hammers or drop 
stamps. 

As stated above, for the heavier 
classes of work, presses have been 
used in many of the principal steel 
works for as much as 30 years, the 
power of such presses most generally 
used, up to 20 years ago, being from 
2,000 to 3,000 tons, though during this 
period some much more powerful presses 
up to 10,000 tons were put down for 
forging armor plate and special pur- 
poses. During the ten years, preceding 
the decade just past, owing to the in- 
creased size of guns and other forgings 
required, a good many presses of 4,000 
tons have been adopted. During the 
last ten years, owing to the further in- 
crease in the size of guns and also 
to the larger forgings required for 
marine work, particularly turbine drums 


and spindles, the power of press re- 
quired has increased 
correspondingly, 6,000 


tons being the power 
most recently adopted 
for the heaviest work 
of this class. To ex- 
plain the development 
in the use of the press 
some mention must be 
made of the improve- 
ments which have 
been introduced in the 
method of driving. 
The earlier forging 
presses were generally 
driven by means of 
pumping engines, 
working direct into 
the press cylinders, 
the working pressure 
being usually from 2% 
to 3 tons per square 
inch. For large presses 
this method gives sat- 
isfactory results, but 
it has never been used 
to any extent for 
presses of medium or 
small power for which 
greater simplicity and 
a hig,her speed of 
working, especially in 
finishing, are more es- 
sential. Another meth- 
od is to make the press 











purely hydraulic, working it from an 
accumulator. For certain special work, 


such as piercing projectiles or billets for 
tube making, in which a long stroke 
without any pause is desirable, this sys- 
tem is undoubtedly the best. For or- 
dinary forging operations, however, in 
which a short rapid stroke is essential, 
this system has only been adopted to a 
limited extent, and is applicable only to 
presses of comparatively small power. 
The system that best fulfills the re- 
quirements is the steam, hydraulic in- 
tensifier. For a good many years it has 
been used to some extent, but it is 
only within the last ten years that it 
has come into general use and been 
adopted extensively for presses of small 
and medium power as well as for the 
heavier forging The advan- 
tages of the steam intensifier press are 
its latest and best form, it is 
capable of fulfilling adequately all the 
requirements of forging, including 
rapidity of action in all its movements. 
The idle stroke, when lifting the press- 
head and bringing it down to its work, 
should be from 6 inches to 12 inches per 


presses. 


that, in 


second, according to the power of the 
press and the nature of the work. The 
forging stroke should be up to 3 


inches per second, according to the re- 
sistance of the forging. There should 
be no pause when the tool first touches 
the work, that is, before the forging 
stroke commences, or at the end of the 
forging stroke. The return stroke 
should commence directly the penetration 
is completed, any pause causing loss of 
time as well as chilling the forging. 
The length of the forging stroke is 
usually from 1 inch up to 6 or 
8 inches in the of very large 
presses, and the speed forging ranges 
from 10 up to 50 strokes a minute, a 
total penetration of 60 inches a minute 
being obtainable when the power of the 
press is well up to its work and the 
forging handled expeditiously. For 
rounding or finishing a forging, a very 
rapid stroke is desirable, a good intensi- 
fier press of as much as 6,000 tons being 
capable of working up to 40 strokes a 
minute and smaller and proportionately 


case 


quicker presses up to 100 strokes a 
minute. With these speeds of working, 
an efficient control gear is desirable, 


both to limit the forging stroke and also 
to prevent any overrunning of the in- 
tensifier in case the load on the press is 
suddenly removed, owing to the forging 
or tool slipping or from any other acci- 
dental cause. So successfully has 
efficient gear control been applied to 
intensifier presses, that they can be 
worked quite safely and easily at the 
high speeds mentioned. Presses already 
constructed on this system range from 
100 up to 6,000 tons power, the larger 
presses giving proportionally equally as 
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good results, both in forging and in 
rapid finishing strokes which are required. 
Fig. 1 illustrates an up to date forg- 
ing press of 600 tons power, engaged in 
forging a solid shaft. This press is 
driven by two intensifiers, arranged to 
work simultaneously or independently 
by means of catches on the handling 
lever. Working simultaneously, the in- 
tensifiers give a forging stroke of 10 
inches, and a speed of from six to ten 
strokes per minute according to the 
penetration required. When short strokes 
for finishing are required, either intensi- 
fier can be used and the press can be 
worked up to 40 strokes per minute. 
The full equipment for such a press, 




















FIG. 2—ROTATING GEAR FOR FORGING 
to enable it to deal advantageously with 
the various work, includes 


the following: 


An extended base of sufficient strength 
so that the full power of the press can 
be exerted on the mandrel blocks when 
they are spaced at the maximum dis- 
tance apart required for expanding 
work, such as ‘turbine drums or gun 
jackets. 

A manipulating gear 
forgings without the use of a crane. 
This is particularly useful for certain 
classes of work, such as forging armor 
plate and turbine wheels and also in 
some cases for cogging ingots. 

A transverse tool changing gear. This 
is useful for forging crankshafts and 
similar work when it is desirable to 
change from flat tools to V shaped or 


classes of 


for handling 
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swaging tools. This gear enables both 
top and bottom tools to be changed very 
quickly without taking the forging from 
under the press. 

A mandrel gear, giving the mandrel 
blocks a travel of about 30 feet on each 
side of the press. 

A turning gear for rotating the forg- 
ing. The most convenient form is a 
self-contained electrically-driven gear. 
suspended from the crane hook. Fig. 2 
shows such a gear. Preferably, this 
should be provided with a friction clutch 
which slips during the instant that the 
press grips the forging. 

A press with the above equipment is 
suitable for practically all classes. of 
heavy work. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a solid, turbine spin- 
dle forging, made from an 80-inch octa- 
gon ingot weighing 116 tons, the finished 
the forging being 55 tons. 
Fig. 4 shows a turbine drum, forged 
and expanded, made from a _ 64-inch 
ingot weighing 85 tons, the weight of 
the forging being 35 tons. Fig. 5 illus- 
trates a hydraulic cylinder, forged and 
expanded. This forging required an 
80-inch ingot weighing 116 tons. The 
finished weight of the forging was 6314 
tons and its rough machined weight was 
42 tons, its principal dimensions being: 

Length, 14 feet 1 inch. 


Diameter over collar, 6 feet 6% inches. 
Diameter of body, 5 feet 7 inches. 


weight of 


Diameter of bore, 46 inches. 

For general forging work, all large 
presses, down to 2,000 tons power, 
should be fitted with mandrel gear, 


which greatly facilitates the work under 
the press and the handling of the forg- 
ings. It can also be used conveniently 
for changing the tools when transverse: 
tool changing gear is not included in 
the equipment. For medium _ sized 
presses of from 1,000 to 1,500 tons, a 
simple form of mandrel gear is often 
desirable and is generally well worth the 
comparatively small additional cost. 

For slabbing and punching tire blanks, 


presses have been adopted with satis- 
factory results. The power of press 
generally used for this purpose varies 


from 1,200 tons to 2,000 tons, but in one 
instance apress of 5,000 tons has been put 
down for this class of work. A press of this 
power can slab the largest tire blank at 
a single stroke and so is capbale of a 
very large output. A 1,200 ton press, 
without any mechanical appliance for 
handling the blanks, has produced as 
much as 40 tons of wagon tires in an 


ll-hour shift, and 48 tons of loco- 
motive tires in the same time. 

More power is, however, preferable 
for this class of work, and recently 


presses of 1,500 to 2,000 tons have been 
widely used. The most recent instance 
is a 2,000-ton press fitted with a manipu- 
lating gear rotating table. The 
rotating table, which is mounted on a 
slide, enables the piece to be carried 
under the press and slabbed very rapidly 


and 
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successive strokes, and the manipu- 
lating gear centers the blank so that the 
top punch can be entered correctly and 
then lifts it on to the bottom punch, 
ensuring a hole truly central and with- 
out the formation of any fin. This 
gear entirely dispenses with any manual 
work in handling the piece under the 


by 
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FIG. 3—LARGE TURBINE SPINDLE 
press, and also greatly increases the 
output. 


After the slabbing and punching, the 
tires are frequently passed straight on 
to a roughing mill before the final roll- 
ing in a finishing mill, but in some 
cases, a second press is used for beck- 
ing or expanding the tires before roll- 
ing. This has the advantage of clos- 
ing the material, which has _ been 
stressed to some extent on its periphery, 
by the slabbing. For this process, a 
press of from 500 to 800 tons is gen- 
erally used and is capable of an out- 
put of from 40 to 50 tons in a shift. 

During the last few years the use 
of disc and Schoen wheels has extended 
very greatly and consequently the forg- 
ing of these is a matter of very con- 


siderable importance. Two methods 
have been adopted for forging these 
discs and wheels. One method is to 


use a press of sufficient power to forge 
the wheel in one or two operations, the 
top tool covering the whole surface of 
the wheel in the final squeeze. This 
necessitates a very powerful press, gen- 
erally of about 8,000 tons. By the use of 
the quick acting press, such wheels can, 
however, forged under a press of 
much smaller power. In several cases, 
a 1,500-ton press, fitted with a rotating 
table for revolving the work, has been 
used. In this case, the top tool, which 
is about 12 inches wide, is made to the 
section of the wheel so that as the 
blank revolves, the successive strokes of 
the top tool on its surface shape the 
forging and spread it over the whole 
surface of the bottom circular tool. 


be 


Axle Forging 


In the past, axle forging has been 
done chiefly under hammers, it being 
easier by this means to get rid of the 
scale and consequently to obtain a better 
surface. In several recent instances, 
quick acting presses have been used for 
the first process of cogging the ingots 
and forging the axles roughly to shape, 
some governments and many 


and 


as 
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railway companies require in the case 
of pressed forgings only half the sec- 
tional reduction that is called for when 
the ingots are cogged in a rolling mill 
or under a hammer, the use of a press 
for this purpose is additionally advanta- 
geous. The output of an 800 ton press 
in cogging from the ingot and rough 
forging is from 20 to 30 tons of axles 
in a shift. 

For finishing axles, the difficulty of 
the scale, mentioned above, presents 
itself, but this has been to a great ex- 
tent surmounted by the use of bracken 
or some other suitable substance for de- 
taching the scale, and by making the 
tools sufficiently wide to prevent the 
scale which is detached from being 
pressed in. The finishing tools have 
generally three grooves about 12 inches 
apart. To obviate the objectionable side 
stresses that would come on the press 
when finishing in the outer grooves, the 
tools are mounted on. slides, worked by 
power, so that the top and bottom tools 
move simultaneously and the grooves in 
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FIG. 4—35-TON TURBINE DRUM 
use can be brought instantaneously to 
the center of the press. 

For the purpose of forging external 
armor piercing shells up to the largest 
calibres at present required, quick acting 
presses of from 1,200 to 2,000 tons have 
been used to a considerable extent. 
For the processes of piercing and draw- 
ing, which require a long continuous 
stroke, purely hydraulic presses worked 
from an accumulator are more suitable. 

In the manufacture of forgings ‘of 
simple form when large quantities are 
required, dies can be used and in many 
cases the forging can be produced by 
a single stroke of the press. Dies also 
can often be used in the case of forg- 
ings of more complicated form, but then 
it is generally necessary to forge the 
piece roughly to shape before using the 
dies to produce the exact dimensions re- 
quired. 

For many special manufactures 
quiring a considerable number of similar 
forgings so that special tools and dies 
can be provided, the use of high speed 
presses has proved advantageous. An 
interesting example of making special 
forgings is the manufacture of hubs un- 
der a 150-ton quick-acting press, from a 


re- 
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piece of round stock. A wide external 
flange is first forced up in the center, 
and they are then pierced and the upper 
end cupped in special-lies, the produc- 
tion being 100 hubs in 10 hours. 

Apart,. however, from special appli- 
cation, -presses of small and medium 
powers are beginning to be used to a 
very considerable extent for general en- 
gineer’s :forgings, both in forges and 
in engineeritig works, The powers used 
for this purpose in engineering works, 
range from 150 to 800 tons and in 
forges, up to 1,500 tons; and it can be 
safely stated that such presses have 
proved generally profitable. 


Use Presses for Repair Work 


In several cases, 300-ton forging 
presses have been installed in steel roll- 
ing mills for general repair work, and 
have proved serviceable for this purpose, 
in enabling breakdowns to be dealt with 
promptly, thus greatly reducing the 
stoppage of the mill of other plant. 
Another application of interest is the 
use of quick acting presses for the 
manufacture of iron from the puddling 
furnace. With presses of sufficient 
rapidity of action, very satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained both in quality 
and output, the powers of presses gen- 
erally used for this purpose being 400 
and 500 tons. For naval repair ships, 
forging presses of a specially compact 
construction have been used, generally 
of 150 tons power. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey 
City, N. J. has published an exceed- 
ingly interesting 20-page treatise on 
“The Use and Abuse of Ball and 
Roller Bearings.” It was prepared by 
F. J. Jarosch, chief engineer of the 
Bearings Co. of America. The text 
contains explanations and suggestions 
intended to be of service in the selec- 
tion, mounting and lubrication of ball 


and roller bearings for all purposes. 














FIG. 5—HYDRAULIC CYLINDER 
FORGING 


The booklet is illustrated with 19 


drawings. 


The American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
cago, have completed the installa- 
tion of a six-ton electric furnace of 
the Heroult type at its Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., plant. 











A MISLEADING PICTURE THE MODERN LA PATRIE 


The English lady in this illustration seems to be engaged in This sturdy woman, calm and resolved, working at the lathe so 
some culinary occupation. In reality she is pouring resin into that her menfolk may have thunderbolts to hurl back the 
shrapnel shells in order to set the bullet charges “boche” invader, symbolizes France herself—the united nation 


which is the France of today 





THE BRITISH MATRON IS EQUAL TO THE SITUATION 
What German warrior would not tremble, could he see this Boadicean dame, the light of battle in her eye, handling a modern lathe 
as deftly as she smashed windows and statemen’s silk toppers a year ago? She is turning shell cases at the Vickers Ltd., plant, 
and when the war is over will doubtless take up suffrage work with even more ardor than before 





— 


——— 





PATRIOTISM WELCOMES THE HUMBLEST OF DUTIES 
Willingness and intelligence have made the women volunteer munition workers a valuable factor in English arsenals and shops. These 
ladies are polishing high explosive shells so that the artillerists will have no trouble in loading the big guns to destroy enemy trenches 
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Capable as They Are Patriotic 


MERE MAN IN THE MUNITION FACTORY FITTING INTERIOR TUBES IN SHELLS 


This illustration, showing a lone man drilling fuse holes in English girls are setting a splendid example to the masculine 
shells, in a factory full of women workers, speaks eloquently of stay-at-homes. In this they display no more patriotic spirit 
wartime conditions in devoted France than do the daughters of Germany, France, and -Austria 
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THIS WOMAN GAGES SHELLS EIGHT HOURS A DAY 


Who could surmise the thoughts of these British gentlewomen as they toil through long hours making lethal weapons? [In their 
faces is evident the stubborn pluck which their husbands and brothers displayed at Ypres and the Marne 


BRITISH PATRICIANS IN PLEBEIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Among the women who volunteered and were accepted for work in the ammunition factories recently, were Lady Gatacre, Lady Craw- 
ford, Lady Colebrook, and many other women of distinction 
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HOUGH the changes in ma- 

‘ chine tool design since the 

application of the electric mo- 
tor are quite marked, it is difficult to 
indicate the exact responsibility of 
the electric motor for such changes, 
mainly because high-speed steels were 
introduced, practically speaking, simul- 
taneously with the electric motor. The 
two causes may appear completely 
different, yet their effects have been 
much the same. 

The introduction of high-speed 
steels called for greater speed, more 
power and better control. The elec- 
tric motor afforded the means to meet 
these requirements. It was quite as 
often the case that heavier cuts were 
taken because more power was avail- 
able, as that more power was proyided 
because heavier cuts had to be taken. 
The main advantage of the applica- 
tion of an electric motor to a machine 
tool was, at first, believed to be the 
possibility of having individual drive 
for a machine and thus making it pos- 
sible to place it atlywhere in the shop, 
regardless of the location of other 
machines, or of the line shaft or other 
trdnsmission machinery. This was 
especially an advantage in shops for 
large work, where the handling of a 
piece of work was as much of a 
problem as the actual machining. One 
of the main reasons why the majority 
of shops for large work were made 
of the lantern type was, that this con- 
struction allowed of a high bay in 
the center, in which a traveling crane 
could be operated, and of low bays 
on the sides, where countershafts could 
be located. It was possible, in this 
way, to have planers and boring mills 
with their drive under the low bay 
and their tables under the high roof, 
and thus serve them from the travel- 
ing crane without much trouble. 
Lathes and similar machines were 
placed completely under the high roof, 
keeping the countershaft attached to 
the gallery. or low hay. Of course, 
this construction rade it very difficult 
to serve the low bays by traveling 
cranes. Special constructions and 
special arrangements of travelers or 
jib, cranes often were required to 
overcome this difficulty; but whatever 
arrangement was used, it-was always 
more or less special, and a change 
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Electric Power i in the Machine Shop 


« The Development of High Speed Steel, Variable Speed Gears, and the Electric 
Motor Have Had a Profound Effect on Machine Tool Design 


BY A. L. DE LEEUW 


of conditions in such a shop caused 
either a great deal of inconvenience, 
or else, extensive changes in the ar- 
rangement of machine tools and 
cranes. It was readily recognized that 
a universal arrangement of shops and 
equipment was needed, and it was 
equally readily recognized that a mo- 


tor drive for machine tools would 
make such a universal arrangement 
possible. 

Introduce Floor Plate System 


Soon after the first introduction of 
electric motors for  machine-tool 
drives, portable machines and _ the 
floor plate system of machining were 
introduced. Heretofore, portable ma- 
chines could only be used by means 
of flexible shafting and, of course, 
this system was necessarily limited. 
Electric motors were especially applied 
to portable boring machines, slotters, 
milling machines, etc., and to punches 
and shears for boiler shops and ship 
yards. Lack of understanding of the 
requirements of such machinery and 
of the possibilities and limitations of 
electric motors, caused a great deal 
of dissatisfaction with the early ma- 
chine-tool drives. However, the great 
merit of the electric motor drive was 
recognized, notwithstanding the large 
percentage of failures. The electric 
motor was the cause of a better under- 
standing of requirements of machine 
tools, and the recognition of its limi- 
tations was the cause of improvement 
in the motor, which has now attained 
a high degree of efficiency for ma- 
chine drives. It may be said that the 
motor and machine tools have influ- 
enced each other mutually. 

Applying motors to portable tools 
made these tools so much more useful 
that the problem of providing more 
power for them hardly entered at first. 
Almost any speed or amount of power 
which the motor might impart was 
more than the tool had previously 
been given, and, therefore, the elec- 
tric drive of the portable tools was 
successful from the start. .« 

One of the first applications. of. elec- 
tric motors to machine tools was the 
planer drive. The planer was consid- 
ered an especially inviting field for 
the motor, because it would make it 
possible to place the planer in a better 
position in the shop. Considering that 
the planer at all times is a first opera- 
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tion machine,:and, relatively speaking, 
is always a large machine, and that 
practically all large forgings or cast- 
ings must go to the planer at one 
time or another, it was very impor- 
tant to have the planer where it could 
readily be served by an _ overhead 
crane. Electric drive for the planer 
was, however, not a success at first, 
and, in fact, has not been a complete 
success until quite recently, when the 
reversible motor was applied to the 
planer. 

The amount of power required by 
machine tools has been, practically 
speaking, an unknown quantity. Little 
attempt had formerly been made to 
ascertain the relation between size of 
cut and the amount of power re- 
quired, and there were only very 
vague ideas in circulation as to the 
pressure at the tool point for a given 
cut. The difficulties in the way of 
clean-cut tests to determine the 
amount of power were very great. 
The introduction of the electric mo- 
tor made it possible to find the power 
for a machine drive with a high de- 
gree of accuracy and one of the first 
results of the introduction of the mo- 
therefore, a better under- 


tor was, 
standing of the power required by 
machine tools and the strains and 


stresses developed in their members. 

It is probable that less attention 
would have been paid to the require- 
ments of machine tools, had it not 
been for the introduction of high-speed 
steel, which made a demand on exist- 
ing machine tools much in excess of 
their power. Trying to fit the ma- 
chines to their new duties led to the 
making of tests, and motor drive made 
these tests possible. It may be as- 
serted that all the existing knowledge 
in regard to machine tools so far as 
power, pressures, etc., are concerned 
is due to the electric motor as driv- 
ing power for machine tools. 

What is true of our knowledge of 
power, is also true of our knowledge 
of speeds of machine tools.  Intro- 
duction of high-speed steel made it 
necessary to acquire some knowledge 
on this point, and the introduction 
of the electric motor made it possible 
to acquire that knowledge. It should 
be pointed out, that, in this respect, 
the machine tool has influenced the 
electric motor as much as the motor 
has affected the machine tool. At a 
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very early date in the history of the 
application of the electric motor to 
machine tools, it was found desirable 
to control the speed of a machine 
tool very closely; and almost at the 
very beginning of the introduction 
of the electric motor, attempts were 
made to electrically control the speed 
of a machine tool. The systems used 
to accomplish this were very crude and 
show conclusively that the electrical 
and machine-tool people did not un- 
derstand each other’s requirements. 
Series- wound motors were applied 
where shunt-wound motors were re- 
quired; the speed of shunt-wound mo- 
tors was regulated by means of arma- 
ture resistance, and similar errors 
were frequent. Though the errors thus 
made were very glaring and were 
understood by some even at that time, 
the very ignorance existing on these 
points was beneficial, for the thought 
that it was possible to control the 
speed of a motor brought home the 
desirability of controlling that speed 
and made the machine-tool builder see 
visions of building a motor into his 
machine. In fact, some of the earliest 
applications of the electric motor to 
machine tools went further in this. 
respect than anything that has been 
done since. Special motors were de- 
signed to fit into the head-stocks of 
lathes and other machines, and though 
these attempts were necessarily fail- 
ures, they established an ideal toward 
which later designers have been work- 


ing. 
Advantages of Motor Drive 


It may be said, in general, that the 
electric motor has influenced the ma- 
chine tool beneficially along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Better knowledge of the data gov- 
erning the design of machine tools. 

Greater possibilities in regard to 
power. 

Closer control of a machine tool in 
regard to speeds, stopping and start- 
ing. 
Flexibility of the use of machine 
tools, by making them portable and 
by making a better shop construction 
possible. 


In the early days of the application 
of the electric motor to machinery, 
very little effort was made on the 
part of motor builders to have their 
product suitable to the machine to 
which it was to be applied. This was 
true in regard to the electrical char- 
acteristics as well as to the mechanical 
construction of the motor. The con- 
stant contact with the problems of 
application of motors made the motor 
builders put forth their best efforts 
in improving the motors. It may be 
said, however, that the intrinsic de- 
sign of electric motors has not been 
materially affected by their various 
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applications, except in one particular. 
The demands of the various applica- 
tions of the motor have led to the 
adjustable speed motor in its vari- 
ous forms. For the rest, the influence 
of machines on the motor has been in 
thesdirection of mechanical design and 
workmanship. It may be said that the 
influence of machinery on the electric 
motor has been on its detail, but not 
on its general principles. Quite the 
opposite is true with the influence of 
the electric motor on machine tools. 
The writer believes that the most 
marked and most beneficial influence 
of the electric motor on machine 
tools has been the bringing into view 
of the lack of fundamental knowledge 
of machine tools, and that it has 
opened up a new era for the machine 
tool, which may be called the scien- 
tific era. 


Tools Were Result of Needs 


Machine tools have been the prod- 
uct of the requirements of mechanics. 
They were simply contrivances to 
help the mechanic in his work, and 
were more or less highly developed 
implements. Their various features 
were products of development and 
evolution, rather than of invention. 
The scant knowledge of their prin- 
ciples was the result of observation, 
rather than of experimentation. Math- 
ematics had never been applied to 
machine tools. The stresses and 
strains to which machine-tool mem- 
bers were subject were not known. 
The forces required in a machine tool 
and the amount of power for certain 
work to be done in the machine tool 
were absolutely unknown, and, what 
is more, this lack of knowledge was 
not recognized as such. It is due 
to the electric motor that this condi- 
tion of affairs in regard to machine 
tools has become recognized and that 
efforts have been made to put their 
design and application on a more sci- 
entific basis. It must also be stated 
here that very little has been done, so 
far, along this line. Nevertheless, we 
must thank the electric motor for the 
fact that we are now aware of our ig- 
norance and are at last in a position 
to seek for knowledge and data on 
which a theory of machine tools may 
ultimately be built. 


Motor Permits Power Measurement 


The electric motor has brought this 
about because it made it possible to 
measure with a fair degree of accu- 
racy the power required for the drive 
of machine tools. Practically speak- 
ing, absolute ignorance existed 20 
years ago in regard to the power con- 
sumption of individual machines. A 
few dynamometer tests had been 





made to ascertain the power trans- 
mitted by some driving belts, but the 
conditions under which the tests had 
been made did not allow of careful 
instantaneous measurement, so that 
the best that could be done was to 
get some general idea of the average 
amount of power consumed. The sim- 
plicity of the method of determination 
of the power consumption by an elec- 
tric motor, and the possibility of not 
only following with the eye but ac- 
ically recording fluctuations in this 
power consumption, led to a great 
many tests in a very short time and 
produced more accurate knowledge 
of power conditions in machine tools 
than had ever been brought to light 
before. By observing speeds at the 
same time, valuable information was 
obtained in regard to the slippage of 
belts, so that the knowledge of the 
properties of belting for power trans- 
mission was vastly increased. One of 
the first results of these tests was to 
show up the fact that the capacity 
of belts for power transmission had 
heretofore been underestimated. Short- 
ly before the introduction of the elec- 
tric motor on machine tool drives it 
was considered that 40 pounds pull 
per inch of double belt was correct. 
Shortly after the introduction of 
the electric motor, 50 pounds was con- 
sidered proper for single belts and @ 
pounds, or even more, for double belts, 
and it was further discovered that 
under special conditions the capacity 
of a belt might go very much higher. 


New Steel Creates Emergency 


[It is doubtful whether machine-tool 
builders would have taken the full ad- 
vantage of this possibility of deter- 
mining the power of machine tools, if 
it had not been that necessity drove 
them to it. This necessity was 
brought about by the fact that simul- 
taneously with the introduction of the 
electric motor came high-speed steel, 
which made it possible to take cuts in 
metal theretofore deemed impossible 
or, at least impractical. The demand 
for increased power and speed made 
it absolutely necessary to determine 
the relation between the metal-cutting 
capacity of a machine tool and the 
power required to drive it. Shortly 
after the introduction of high-speed 
steels, machine tools were built for 
similar purposes but with entirely 
dissimilar drives, one maker recom- 
mending perhaps a five horsepower 
motor, while another maker would 
recommend for the same machine a 15 
or 20-horsepower motor. 

It was soon found that the relation 
between the amount of cut and tke 
amount of power was not so simple 
as it was at first supposed to be. 
Not until recent years was it gen- 
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erally recognized that a great many 
elements would affect this relation; 
and even today there is very little 
positive knowledge in regard to it. 
Nevertheless, it may be said that the 
electric motor gives us the means to 
investigate this relation scientifically, 
and, at the same time, the electric mo- 
tor should be given credit for having 
started the investigation. 


Design Becomes More Scientific 


Not only the power for the drive, 
but also the power required for the 
feed was more closely investigated, 
and, as a result of the new knowl- 
edge, it became possible to design the 
members of machine tools more nearly 
along scientific lines, thus producing 
better proportions of the parts of ma- 
chine tools. It became possible to 
measure deflection of the parts of 
frames under given pressures, or under 
given conditions of work; and much 
has been learned in regard to rigidity 
or lack of rigidity of machine tools. 
However, we are only at the begin- 
ning with all of these things. The 
work of studying the subject has been 
left almost entirely to the individual 
makers or users of machine tools, 


‘though here and there universities and 


colleges have taken up this line of 
investigation and have helped it along. 
It is the great desire of the writer to 
see, at some time, the study of ma- 
chine tools taken up in universities 
and technical colleges with the same 
amount of earnestness and thorough- 
ness which has been devoted to the 
study of steam and steam engines, or 
of the electric motor itself. He be- 
lieves that such a study will lead to 
surprising results. 

When we consider that the work of 
a machine tool consists merely in re- 
moving a part of a piece of metal 
and when we calculate the amount of 
power required to remove this metal 
under ideal conditions, we notice that 
only a small fraction of 1 per cent 
of the total power given to a ma- 
chine tool is utilized for the actual 
removal of the chip and that all the 
rest of the power applied is applied 
to the driving of the machine itself 
and to the doing of several things to 
the chip after it is removed; things 
which have no beneficial effect on 
the ultimate work. 


Compelled Attention to Problems 


It is the writer’s opinion that by 
far the greatest effect of the electric 
motor on machine tools has been in 
the direction of bringing machine-tool 
problems before the eye of the ma- 
chine-tool designer in a definite and 
tangible manner, and in having led to 
the first steps in the direction of in- 
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vestigation and collection of data. It 
has taken the machine tool, to a cer- 
tain extent, out of the hands of the 
workman and has put it into the 
hands of the investigator. In _ short, 
it has put the machine tool business 
on a_ scientific basis. The electric 
motor has further increased the pos- 
sibilities of machine tools by remov- 
ing the limitations due to the manner 
of driving the machine. The. condi- 
tions under which machine tools have 
to be operated do not permit of belts 
of unlimited width. The _ possible 
power which could be given to’ ma- 
chine tools was, therefore, limited. 
The problem of supplying sufficient 
power to machine tools was brought 
into the foreground when high-speed 
steels were introduced. 

The first use which machine shops 
made of high-speed steel was to speed 
up their machines, in other words, take 
cuts at a higher speed, leaving feeds 
and depth of cut much as they had 
been before. This was done by the 
simple. expedient of running the line- 
shaft or counter-shaft at a _ higher 
speed. The machine tools, not hav- 
ing been designed for this higher 
speed, naturally caused a number of 
troubles. It was also found that bet- 
ter results could be obtained by not 
attempting to run the cutting speed 
up too high, but by increasing the 
feed and depth of cut. The second 
stage of the application of high-speed 
steels was almost entirely in that di- 
rection, but this required a much in- 
creased driving power for the machine 
tool. Various methods were employed 
to reach this result, such as speeding 
up the machine tool and then using 
the lower speeds almost exclusively; 
but even then it was found that the 
existing machine tools would not per- 
manently lend themselves to the in- 
creased production. Gradually new 
designs of machine tools were brought 
out to meet the requirements of high- 
speed steel. The chief innovation in- 
troduced into the older types of ma- 
chine tools was increased driving 
power, and the difficulties encountered 
by trying to get this increased driving 
power out of a belt led almost im- 
mediately to the application of the 
electric motor. 

However, there was one item in 
which the driving belt had the advan- 
tage over the electric motor. The 
driving belt could be made shifting 
and thus supply the necessary changes 
of speeds, whereas, in the early stages 
of the application of the electric mo- 
tor to the machine tool, there was no 
motor of which the speed could be 
properly changed. It is the opinion 
of the writer that the demand of ma- 
chine tools led to the development of 
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the adjustable speed electric motor. 
Various systems at first were used, 
which have now all been abandoned, 
such as speed control by armature 
resistance, the use of series-wound 
motors, the multiple-voltage system, 
and the three-wire system. They have 
now all been supplanted by the ad- 
justable-speed motor with field con- 
trol. The limitations to the extent 
of possible field control have led to 
the interpole motor in -its. various 
forms. 


Alternating Current Motor Presents 
Problem 


It seemed for some time that the 
adjustable-speed electric motor would 
solve the problem of speed range in a 
machine tool. However, the develop- 
ment of the alternating-current motor, 
which does not yet permit of speed 
regulations in a manner required by 
machine tools, made it necessary to 
devise other means of governing the 
speed of machine tools. 

Economical reasons compelled ma- 
chine tool builders to reduce the num- 
ber of types of their machine tools. It 
was hardly possible to develop one type 
of machine tool for belt drive, another 
type of the same tool for a direct- 
current adjustable-speed motor drive, 
and still another type of this same 
tool for an alternating-current motor 
drive. At first, this was actually done, 
and the varieties of motor-driven tools 
were much the same as those of the 
belt-driven tool. They were belt-driv- 
en tools with motors attached. As 
a result, this attaching of a, motor 
was in the nature of a makeshift. Vari- 
ous forms and types of motors were 
attached in various ways. Of course, 
this could not be a lasting condition, 
and it was not long before various ma- 
chine-tool makers made an attempt 
at designing their machine tools. in 
such a manner that they could be 
driven according to the needs of the 
user, either by belt, by alternating 
current motors, direct current one- 
speed motors, or adjustable-speed mo- 
tors. 


Use Motor as Driver Only 


At first, the adjustment of the speed, 
when using an alternating-current mo- 
tor, was obtained by interposing the 
countershaft with a belt cone, just 
as had been done in the original con- 
struction of the machine tool; but, 
gradually, all machine tools drifted into 
the way of using the electric motor as 
a driver only, and having the speed- 
adjusting mechanism, in the form of 
gear-boxes or similar devices, as a 
fundamental part of the machine tool. 
The application of mechanical speed- 
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Convenient Control for Pipe Machine 





N designing its 
pipe machine, 
the Crane 

Co. Chicago, 
gave particular 
attention to the 
the 


ele- 


location of 
controlling 
ments. 

lever and 
has been 
in a position that 


Every 
wheel 
placed 


is readily accessi- 
ble. to the 
This ° ar- 
rangement, it is 
said in a_ recent 
issue of The 
Valve World, 
gives increased 
production 
through the eli- 
mination of lost 


oper- 
ator. 


motion on the 
part of the work- 








pipe. Cock 4 con- 


trols the supply 
of oil to the dies 
and cutting - off 


tool Lever § 
opens and closes 
the jaws in the 
chuck, which hold 
the pipe. Lever 
6 is used for 
changing the 
speed of the ma- 
chine for thread- 
ing different sizes 
of pipe. Lever 7 
permits the speed 
of the machine 
to be increased 
when cutting off 
the pipe and also 


stops the ma- 
chine. Wheel 8 
moves the die- 
head carriage 


when the pipe 
is being thread- 








man. The accom- : _ 
panying  illustra- 
tion shows this 
arrangement clearly. Wheel 7 operates 
the pipe cutting-off tool.. The jaws for 
steadying the pipe when cutting off are 


Ratchet 


HE Oster Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 

i recently has developed the die 
stock for 2% to 4inch pipe, 
which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. In operation, the leader 
screw is in posi- 
tion to thread 


ARRANGEMENT OF CONTROLL 


operated by 
and closes the 


wheel 2. 


ING ELEMENTS OF 


Lever 3 
dies and 


PIPE MACHINE 


is used 
setting dies to size when threading the 


ed, the operator 
watching the 
threads and being enabled to move the 
carriage of the machine without the 
necessity of changing his position. 


Stock of Novel Design 


there is no 


slipping. The stock then is 

and the thread is cut. A _ pawl 
used to prevent the ratchet die 
from slipping back. By this 


possibility of the 
turned 


arrange- 


ment it is claimed that the operator 
need set the pawl only once, and can 
concentrate his attention to cutting the 
thread. When the pipe has been 
threaded, the slant post has carried its 
spring - head 
above the face 





when the slant- 
post, which re- 
cedes_ the 
is flush with the 


dies, 
face of the die 
stock. The tool 
is placed on the 
pipe and by 
means of a small 
rod, or scrap of 
pipe, the 
versal 


uni- 
scroll 
steel chuck is 
until 
the gripping 


revolved 


jaws are solid 
pipe. 


chuck is 


on the 
The 
strong enough 
to crush _ the 


pipe if sufficient 





power 1s ap- 





of the stock 
and the cam is 


free. By moving 
it to the left, the 
dies are freed 
from the thread. 


The stock is then 
turned back while 
the dies stay open 
so that they do 
not drag over the 
finished threads. 
The tool, when 
in use, weighs 77 
pounds. Its 
measurement 
over all, without 
handles, is 13 
inches. The dis- 
tance from dies 
to guides is 8 
inches. The stock 
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Fig. 1—Adjustable Collapsing Tap—Front and Rear Views and With Chasers Removed 


Collapsible Tap’ of New Design 


NEW automatic collapsible tap 
A manufactured by the Mod- 
ern Tool Co., Erie, Pa., is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. This tool was designed for 
use in conjunction with the com- 
pany's self-opening die. It is said to 
meet all requirements of thread cut- 
ting. 

The tap, which is made in four 
sizes, will tap holes from ™% to 3 
inches in diameter. It can be ap- 
plied to any type of automatic or 
hand screw machine where the work 
revolves and also can be used on live 
spindle machines, such as_ drill 
presses, where the work is stationary 
and the tap ‘revolves. 

The chasers are made in two sec- 
tions, each of which is provided with 
two or more sets of cutting teeth. 
These teeth can be ground on the 
lip or throat, in the same manner as 
a solid tap. The deep grooves pro- 
vide ample space for chip room and 
oil. The tap sections slide in oppo- 
site directions. They are held in ‘a 
predetermined relation for tapping 


and slide in the reverse direction to- 
ward each other to collapse, thus al- 
lowing the thread already cut to be 
cleared when the tap is withdrawn. 

The base of the tap sections is 
squared and is fitted in a hole in the 
movable blocks, 104, Fig. 2, being 
held with hollow head set screws. All 
end strain of tapping is taken by the 
projecting flanges on the tap sections, 
which rest on top of the blocks, so4. 
A square key, 14/, in the base of the 
chasers, holds the two parts in align- 
ment. 

One of the features of this tap is 
the interchangeability of chasers for 
different diameters and pitches of 
thread. One head accommodates a 
number of sizes, permitting an un- 
usually wide range of diameters. 

The chaser blocks, 104, are slidably, 
mounted in a T-shaped slot in the 
head, 103. Each block has a curved 
cam end which co-operates with the 
radial cam surface of ring 102. The 
slotsin the ring are of sufficient depth 
to allow the blocks, 104, to move op- 
posite to each other, to collapse the 


tap when the cam ring, 102, is ro- 
tated, and to expand the tap when 
moved in the reverse direction. The 
shoulders at the end of the slots in 
the ring form a stop to limit the ro- 
tation of the cam. 

When tapping, the shank, 107, is 
clamped to the turret of the machine 
in the usual manner. By advancing 
the turret the tap enters the work. 
When the required depth is cut, the 
tap can be quickly collapsed by re- 
tarding the forward motion of the 
turret. This permits the ring and 
head carrying the taps to advance 
sufficiently’ to disengage the lock 
block, ro8-A, from the feather, s11-A, 
The ring is then rotated by the 
springs, 135, and the blocks, 104, are 
moved outwardly by the springs, 178. 

The tap can be reset either by hand 
or automatically through a cam fitted 
to the machine and engaging a pin 
as the turret revolves. The springs, 
117, force the ring into its locked po- 
sition ready for tapping. The pins, 
i42, which are mounted in the head, 
103, engage holes in the shank head, 
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FIG. 2—CROSS SECTION OF COLLAPSIBLE TAP 
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106, allowing the head and ring to 
slide forward and unlock but prevent- 
ing rotation. Adjustment for size is 
made by loosening the screw, 109, and 
operating the screw, 132. 

These taps are being used in 
threading shrapnel shells to receive 
the timing fuse, under conditions 
where rapid and accurate production 
is of great importance. 


The courses of study of Wentworth 
Institute, Boston, are described in a 
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124-page catalog recently issued by 
the faculty of this institution. Went- 
worth offers both day and evening 
courses for young men, including one- 
year apprenticeships for those who 
wish to become skilled workmen, and 
courses for persons already employed 
in mechanical trades or industries, and 
who wish later to become superior 
workmen, master mechanics or fore- 
men. Among the branches of indus- 
try taught are machine work, foundry 
practice, forging, hardening and tem- 


pering, machine construction and tool 
design, foundry chemistry and man- 
agement, strength and properties of 
materials, and electrical practice and 
theory. 


A good way to adjust new engine 
main bearings is to set the boxes up 
tight and slack back the adjusting 
screws one face of the head. Then 
start the engine, watch it carefully 
and tighten up the screws gradually 
until the pound is all taken out. 


— from the Grinding Wheel 


By H. O. Tair 





“Lend me a pound, old dear; 
I’m very well near strapped, I am, 
And so is Cousin Pierre.” 


o™ Cousin Bull to Cousin Sam, 


Said Cousin Sam to Cousin Bull, 
“Before I lend it, John, 

The details I must learn in full 
Of what you'll spend it on.” 


Said Bull, “I mean to buy a cake; 
Some candy Pierre demands; 

And then, in case our sling-shots break, 
We'll get some rubber bands.” 


Said Sam, “Oh, fie! I shan’t supply 
A loan for things like that; 

For with your sling-shots you would try 
To smash old Schnitzel’s hat. 


“And that would never do, you know: 
‘Twould make him vexed with me; 

But still, the money I'll bestow, 
If you will both agree 

“To spend it all on cakes and things; 
‘Twill leave you that much more 

To lavish on your sinful slings, 
From what you had before!” 


* * * 


Imagine Phil Sheridan trying to stage 
his w. k. ride in competition with 60- 
mile-an-hour armored trucks and field 
telephones ! 

s «ss 


Germany will never be crushed until 
her devoted people melt up for cannon 
balls the cast iron dogs in their front 
yards. 

* * * 


A recent article in The Saturday 
Ex vening Post tells of a Belgian steel mag- 
nate “burning tar in his blast furnaces 
to make steel.” Post readers among the 
metal trades are eagerly looking forward 
to a sequel, describing the manufacture 


of basic aluminum in an acid open 
hearth bessemer crucible. 
x * &€ 

A person entitled Clyde Tavenner rises 

to inquire—via one of the Scripps papers 

—why the war department pays the 

“armor ring” $17.50 for 3 8/10-inch 

shrapnel, when it can manufacture and 


is manufacturing the same thing itself 
at Frankfort, Ky., for $7.94. Someone 


ought to lead Clyde out to a secluded 
spot and tell him, as quietly and pain- 
lessly as possible, the reason. If all 
manufacturers could operate their plants 
on the “Let Sam do it” basis, without 
worrying over trifles like overhead costs 
and depreciation charges, private yachts 
would be as cheap as straw hats in 
October, and this world would be a 
brighter, better place to live in. 


* * * 


“Several tentative pipe line projects are 
under consideration,” says a recent issue 
of The Daily Iron Trade. Sounds like 
a tubular hallucination. 

$. = 


It is the poor who suffer most by 
war. Platinum is now up to $40 an 
ounce and almost impossible to be had 


for jewelry. 
* * 


A newspaper headline declares that 
“Rockefeller May Sell Colorado.” It’s 
a nice state, with lots of game and fish, 
and ought to fetch John D. a pretty 


sum. 
* * * 


In New England, piece work seems to 
be peace work. 


oe ee 
“Finished steel”—a used shrapnel shell. 
* * * 


A German school has made the in- 
ventor of the 42-centimeter gun, a doctor 
of engineering honoris causa. How about 
granting him degrees in mining and an- 
atomical research? 

* * & 


A scientist at the University of Pitts- 
burgh says there will be a large immi- 
gration of high class labor to this coun- 
try after the war. The competition in 
plain and fancy ditch digging will become 
something frightful, no doubt. 

* * * 

American bankers warn their clients 
to take terms in preference to immediate 
payment on foreign sales. Didn’t Omar 
say something about taking the cash, 
letting the credit go, and not heeding 
the rumble of a distant drum? 

* x * 


Russian commissions are now in this 
country studying the latest methods of 


bridge building. Pretty soon they'll send 

over some more commissions to inves- 

tigate reforestation, town-planning, and 
the race suicide theory. 
* * * 

“It is today almost possible to build 

a fireproof asbestos house,” says an ad. 


Isn’t it cheaper to the parlor 
matches a little higher? 
* * * 


Says the esteemed Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, in the leading para of a 
recent front page story, “Fulton took 
a tip from his mother’s boiling tea 
kettle and invented the steam —. 
Spose’n he did, it makes one’s 
boil to remember how Watt came 
ing along a few decades before and 
stole the glory. 

ee. 


The equally esteemed Cleveland 
Leader, not to be outdone, chronicles 
the advent of a marvelous new struc- 
tural material. In the description of a 
bridge, it recounts methods used by the 
builders “to avoid any alignment trouble 
by shifting or the effect of the tempera- 
ture on the highly tempered pickel steel. 
These new vinegar soaking pit processes 
certainly are wonderful. 

ee 

The no-whit less esteemed Birmingham 
Ledger says the Ensley steel mill is 
making steel bars for shrapnel, the 
pieces being “12 feet in length and three 
inches in circumference.” hich would 
give the completed shrapnel case an out- 
side diameter of about 0.95-inch. The 
U. S. government ought to commandeer 
the supply for use in anti-aircraft guns 
in the New Jersey mosquito district, or 
up Great Lakes way to repel next sum- 
mer’s invasion of Canajun soljers. 

“ee let 
Doc Dumba was a lively guest, 

In plot and counterplot immersed; 
A busvbody Buda pest, 

He done his little Wiener worst. 

* * * 


Later we'll get big European orders 
for spikes to fasten down new frontiers. 
« - * 

“Advances on barbed wire have been 
noted,” says the market report, corro- 

borated by news from the front, 
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N POINT of attendance and tangible results, 
the recent convention of the allied foundry 
organizations at Atlantic City will long re- 

main notable in the annals of the casting in- 
dustry. The official registration of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Metals eclipsed all previous 
records, reaching a combined total of 884. In 
three days the two societies held 12 professional 
sessions, at which 64 papers and reports were 
received. This involved a large amount of work, 
but in addition definite action was taken on a 
number of important proposals, particularly by 
the American Foundrymen’s Association. This 
organization decided to take steps at an early 
date looking toward the employment of a cost 
expert to assist in the establishment of a uniform 





Foundrymen Put in a Busy Week 


Allied Conventions of American Foundrymen’s Association and Institute of Metals 
Attract Large Attendance—Interesting and Instructive Program 


cost system in the shops of its members. The 
committee on steel foundry standards was in- 
structed to proceed with the standardization of 
ladle stoppers and the suggestions of the com- 
mittee on industrial education were received with 
interest. Also a committee was appointed to 
co-operate with the U. S. bureau of standards. 

The Institute of Metals took action on several 
subjects, the details of which will be found in 
a separate report elsewhere in this issue, cover- 
ing the proceedings of this organization. The 
following paragraphs deal exclusively with the 
activities of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, a complete, illustrated description of 
the Foundry and Machine Exhibition on Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier having been presented in 
the Sept. 30 issue of The Iron Trade Review. 











With the officers of both associa- 
tions presiding, the opening joint ses- 
sion was held in the beautifully dec- 
orated Greek Temple on Young’s Mil- 
lion Dollar Pier. The attendance was 
unusually gratifying. R. A. Bull, pres- 
ident of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, acted as chairman. Henry 
A. Carpenter, General Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., Providence, R. I., a vice 
president of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of the 
local committee of eastern foundry- 
men, of which he was a member. Mr. 
Carpenter commented on the prosper- 
ous condition of the foundry indus- 
try and expressed the opinion that 
1916 would prove a banner year. Pig 
iron prices, he explained, are ascend- 
ing and the foundry industry always 
enjoys prosperity when pig iron is 
high. He also commented upon the 
recent advances in the world of 
science, including transcontinental 
teiephony, which has now become an 
established fact. He pointed out that 
organizations such as the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and_ the 
American Institute of Metals are as 
helpful in binding the business com- 
munity together as the wonderful 
means of communication which we 
now have at hand. 

J. P. Pero, Missouri Malleable Iron 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill, also one of 
the vice presidents of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, responded 
to the address of welcome in an ap- 
propriate manner. 


Major Joseph T. Speer, Pittsburgh 
Valve, Foundry & Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, past president of the A. F. 
A., moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draft appropriate resolu- 


tions on the deaths of Thomas D. 
West and E. li. Mumford. He sug- 
gested that the committee consist of 
Dr. Richard Moldenke, chairman; 
Thomas Devlin, Philadelphia, and Paul 
Kreutzpointner, Altoona, Pa. Major 
Speer’s motion was passed  unani- 
mously. 

The convention then turned to the 
technical portion of the program, 
which was opened with the report of 
the A. F. A. committee on safety and 
sanitation. In the absence of A. W. 
Gregg, Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., chairman of the committee, the 
report was presented by the secretary. 
It suggested that the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association issue occasional 
safety bulletins and also recommend- 
ed the publication of a special bulletin 
in memory of Thomas D. West, whose 
colossal work on safety and sanita- 
tion will always remain a landmark 
in foundry history. 


Modern Industrial Education 


Prof. Frank M. Leavitt, University 
of Chicago, presented the report of 
the committee on industrial education. 
Prof. Leavitt spoke extemporancously, 
emphasizing the need for closer co-op- 
eration between business men and 
school boards in order that suitable 
industrial training may be provided 
in the public schools for those in the 
humbler walks of life, as well as for 
leaders. 

The committee’s suggestions devel- 
oped considerable discussion. Major 
Joseph T. Speer outlined the work 
of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, in 
industrial educatien with particular 
reference to the institute’s foundry 
courses. J. S. Seaman, Seaman-Sleeth 
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Co., Pittsburgh, told how industria 
education had assisted one of the 
young men in his employ to rise 
from a position of laborer to chemist 
in a comparatively short time. Dur- 
ing the time he was attending school 
this young man worked all day in 
the foundry, then walked about three 
miles to his home and after supper 
walked five miles further to the insti- 
tute. Dr. Richard Moldenke, in. refer- 
ring to the specific recommendations 
of the committee, suggested that the 
best results cannot be expected unless 
the school men are given a definite 
program of industrial education by 
the business interests. Benjamin D. 
Fuller, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, described the work of 
the technical high schools of Cleve- 
land and also stated that it is the plan 
of the board of education eventually 
to separate pupils, according to voca- 
tions, beginning with the sixth grade. 
W. H. Barr, Lumen Bearing Co., Buf- 
falo, president of the National Foun- 
ders’ Association, outlined the work 
of the conference board on the train- 
ing of apprentices and extended an 
invitation to the allied foundry organi- 
zations to co-operate in this work. 
“Tests of Lenses for Foundry Gog- 
gles” was the title ef an exceedingly 
interesting paper presented by F. W. 
King, Julius King Optical Co., New 
York. This paper included a copy of 
the recent laboratory standard for 
the examination and testing of gog- 
gles with plain uncolored lenses, de- 
veloped by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
orateries, Inc., Chicago, under the 
direction of the National Board of 
Underwriters. Mr. King’s address 
was accompanied by a demonstration 
of the lens testing machine and a 
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colored spectroscopic lantern test 
showing, scientifically, colors of lenses 
used in dangerous conditions of light 
and glare. Various types of goggles 
were exhibited and explained, includ- 
ing colored glasses designed to ex- 
clude the ultra-violet rays given off 
by incandescent metal and by the 
electric arc. 

A paper by H. M. Lane, foundry 
engineer, Trussed Concrete building, 
Detroit, entitled “Functions of Sand 
Binders”, was read in abstract. After 
explaining the purpose of sand bind- 
ers in foundry operations, this paper 
presents a classification of such bind- 
ers, dividing them into soluble bind- 
ers, paste binders, colloids and allied 
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denke, who suggested that the bureau 
of standards examine the previous work 
of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion on molding sands. In this con- 
nection Dr. Moldenke graciously offered 
to contribute numerous samples of sands 
in his possession to the bureau for its 
experimental work. H. E. Field, presi- 
dent, Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., referred to Dr. 
Moldenke’s exhaustive work on molding 
sands and suggested that the American 
Foundrymen’s Association should ar- 
range to co-operate actively with the 
bureau of standards in the investigation 
which it is undertaking. W. M. Corse, 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, secretary of the Institute of 
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gist, Albany, N. Y., was accompanied by 
interesting lantern slides, showing meth- 
ods of extracting, grading and, shipping 
Albany sand, together with micro-photo- 
graphs showing the characteristics of 
the sand in detail. 


Bond Test Considered 


R. F. Harrington, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 
Co., Boston, opened a discussion by ask- 
ing if the producers could not adopt 
some method of grading the sand more 
accurately It was the sense of the 
meeting that progress could be made 
in this direction and considerable dis- 
cussion of the dye bond test ensued. 
It was pointed out that the bond test 
is particularly useful in controlling the 





From left to right:—G. H. Clamer, preside 
and 


bodies, including gums, pitches and 
oils. It is pointed out that the first 
two classes are subject to moisture, 
but the colloid bodies may or may 
not be subject to injury from moist- 
ure, while the gums and pitches, as a 
rule, are water-resisting or water- 
proof. The paper discusses the bind- 
ing power of these various materials in 
detail and included much valuable in- 
formation on the adaptability of bind- 
ers for cores for various classes of 
work. 

A preliminary report on molding sands 
was presented by C. P. Karr, associate 
physicist, bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This report evoked considerable dis- 
cussion, which was opened by Dr. Mol- 





THREE PRESIDENTS ON THE ROSTRUM 


mt, American Institute of Metals; R. A. Bull, president, American Foundrymen’s Association 


W. H. Barr, president, National Founders’ Association 


Metals, explained the work of a com- 
mittee representing various national 
technical societies which meets with the 
bureau of standards twice a year for 
the consideration of suitable lines of 
investigation. Mr. Corse recommended 
that the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation should join with .the activities 
of this committee. Mr. Field backed 
up this suggestion by moving the ap- 
pointment of a committee to co-operate 
with the bureau of standards, suggesting 
that Dr. Richard Moldenke be the chair- 
man. This motion was passed wunan- 
imously and President Bull accorded 
Dr. Moldenke the privilege of naming 
his own committee. 

A paper on “Albany Molding Sand”, 
by D. H. Newland, associate state geolo- 


quality of heap sand, to be sure that 
it will at all times be in condition te 
produce the highest grade of castings. 
When the bond test shows that the 
sand is wearing out, economic consider- 
ations must determine whether it is 
best to attempt to restore the old sand 
by adding clay, etc., or to throw the old 
sand away and replace it with uew 
material. This paper also was discussed 
briefly by J. J. Wilson, Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, and by E. M. Ayers, 
Interstate Sand Co., Zanesville, O. 

R. A. Bull, manager of production, 
Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill., presented a paper entitled “Notes 
on Applications and Characteristics of 
Cores in Medern Molding”. Mr. Bull 
defined. the term “core” and discussed 
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the use of cores in molding operations 
at considerable length. 

At the conclusion of the Tuesday 
morning session the nominating com- 
mittee and committee on _ resolutions 
were appointed. The former consisted 
of J. S. Seaman, chairman, Joseph T. 
Speer, L. L. Anthes, Alfred E. Howell 
and Henry A. Carpenter. The resolu- 
tions committee included Benjamin D. 
Fuller, chairman, Joseph J. Wilson and 
W. B. Robinson. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was 
characterized by several excellent papers 
on molding machine practice and scien- 
tific management. “Patternmaking for 
Molding Machine Work”, was the title 
of a paper read by E. I. Chase, Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

E. S. Carman, Osborn Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, presented a large number of 
lantern slides with his paper on “Foun- 
dations for Jar-Ramming Molding Ma- 
chines”. The slides showed the con- 
struction and characteristics of various 
foundations in detail. 

In discussing the paper, S. D. Sleeth, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmer- 
ding, Pa., stated that he had observed 
difficulties, ‘occasionally, on account of 
ground vibration, which shook out molds 
30 feet or more away from the jarring 
machine. In order to eliminate this 
vibration it was necessary to extend the 
foundation down to gravel at a depth 
of 12 feet. The author replied that 
ground vibrations can be eliminated if 
the machine is constructed to properly 
cushion the blows. 

An exhaustive paper on “The History 
and Development of the Molding Ma- 
chine with Sidelights on Latter-Day 
Practice”. by J. J. Wilson, Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, and A. O. 
Backert, Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, was presented by the former. 

The paper was accompanied by 81 
lantern slides, showing molding ma- 
chines in great variety and in actual 
operation. In answer to a question, E. 
S. Carman explained that hydraulic 
molding machines are not utilized in the 
United States as extensively as they are 
in Europe, because American foundries 
are provided with other sources of power, 
chiefly compressed air and electricity. 

In a paper entitled “Scientific Man- 
agement and Its Relation to the Foun- 
dry Industry”, by H. K. Hathaway, 
Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, the . pur- 
poses and accomplishments of scientific 
management were explained. 

W. M. Saunders and H. B. Hanley, 
consulting chemists, Providence, R. I., 
presented a paper on “Reclaiming Mold- 
ing Sand”, which discussed a method of 
reclamation by restoring the bond with 
clay. 

S. V. Blair, Rushville, Ind., - former 
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president of the Associated Foundry 
Foreman, was not able to be present and 
his paper entitled “The Relation of the 
Foundry Foreman to His Employer”, 
was read by the secretary 

The report of the committee on specifi- 
cations for foundry scrap was presented 
by its chairman, S. D. Sleeth, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 
The report was accepted and a motion 
passed to continue the committee for fur- 
ther investigation. Dr. Moldenke suggested 
that the specifications should include 
stove plate scrap and pointed out the 





J. P. PERO, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
A. F. A. 


necessity of eliminating burnt grate bars. 

At the Wednesday morning session 
Dr. Richard Moldenke, Wachtung, N. J., 
read an exceedingly interesting paper 
covering the history of the foundry 
from earliest times, dealing particularly 
with the tremendous advances of the 
past 25 years. In presenting his paper, 
Dr. Moldenke spoke extemporaneously 
and suggested that the American foun- 
dries might advantageously adopt the 
European plan of installing several small 
cupolas in place of one large one. The 
small cupolas, hé explained, enable the 
foundryman to run_ several different 
mixtures simultaneously, thus giving him 
a more accurate control of the quality 
of his product. Benjamin D. Fuller 
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endorsed the suggestion advanced by 
Dr. Moldenke. 

Tendencies in the purchase and sale 
of pig iron for the manufacture of cast- 
ings were discussed in an interesting 
paper by Oliver J. Abell, western editor 
of The Iron Age, Chicago. 

The report of the committee on costs, 
which was presented by the chairman, 
Benjamin D. Fuller, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Cleveland, evoked con- 
siderable discussion. The abstract of 
this report follows: 


The adoption of a uniform basis of 
figuring costs by foundrymen generally 
is recommended. The factors constitut- 
ing this uniform basis follow: 

1.—The commodity sold by a foundry is 
the labor of the molder and coremaker 
and not the material entering into the 
product. 

2.—The material is more or less a 
constant, varying with market condi- 
tions. 

3.—Cost of production fluctuates in 
proportion to pounds of output per 
molder. 

4.—Overhead charges increase or de- 
crease, according to pounds of output 
per molder. 

These various factors are discussed in de- 
tail and an interesting method of figuring 
the overhead is presented. The work is 
divided into two classes, namely, slow- 
moving and fast-moving, and it is 
stated that slow-moving jobs should 
carry a higher percentage of overhead 
than fast-moving jobs. Examples are 
cited which prove conclusively the cor- 
rectness of this theory. Simple instruc- 
tions are given for arriving at the 
proper cost. To promote the adoption 
of. a uniform method of keeping costs, 
the committee recommends that 100 
foundrymen guarantee a fund by the 
payment of $50 each, or 50 foundrymen 
guarantee to pay $100 each, during the 
period of one year. Each of these foun- 
drymen then would have first call on 
the services of this cost: expert and 
during the year he could remain at each 
of their plants a sufficient time to teach 
the accountants the basis or theory of 
the system recommended, Also, it is 
suggested that general meetings be held 
in the various localities visited by the 
cost accountant during the year and 
the system then could be further ex- 
plained to interest foundrymen generally 
in the adoption of the uniform cost 
theory. 


In a written discussion, C. D. Segner, 
Domestic Engine & Pump Co., Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., stated that in his opinion 
the overhead charges bear a closer rela- 
tion to tonnage produced than to hours 
of molding labor. In this system the 
overhead is properly proportioned be- 
tween the fast and slow-moving jobs by 
dividing the work into two classes, 
placing the intricate castings in one 
class and the plainer work in the 
other. The overhead for the intricate 
work was stated to be $1.10 per 100 
pounds, that for the plain work being 
96 cents. Mr. Fuller, in commenting on 
Mr. Segner’s discussion, stated that the 
Westinghouse company formerly appor- 
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tioned its overhead charges to tonnage 
of castings produced, but since dis- 
covered that this method is incorrect. 
The Westinghouse company now dis- 
tributes its overhead on a mixed basis 
according both to tonnage and _ labor, 
although the large majority of the 
charges are distributed according to 
hours of labor rather than according to 
tonnage. 

The paper was also discussed by H. 
E. Field, Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., who suggested 
that the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation adopt the recommendation of the 
cost committee and employ a cost expert 
to assist in the establishment of a uni- 
form cost system in the shops of its 
members. Upon a motion by the secre- 
tary, Mr. Field’s suggestion was unani- 
mously adopted. 

An exceedingly interesting paper en- 
titled “Organization in the Foundry of 
the University of Illinois Shop Labora- 
tories”, was presented by R. E. Ken- 
nedy, joint author with J. H. Hogue. 
This paper, which was published in full 
in last week’s issue, was accompanied 
by numerous lantern slides showing the 
equipment and methods of the Univer- 
‘ty of Illinois foundry. 


Corrosion Tests Unreliable 


“Structural or Mechanical Theory of 
the Effect of Rust on Cast Iron, 
Wrought Iron and Steel”, was presented 
by R. C. MecWane, publisher of Fire 
Engineer, and H. Y. Carson, Central 
Foundry Co., New York. 

The discussion of this paper brought 
out the almost unanimous opinion that 
accelerated corrosion tests are unreliable 
as a measure of the rust-resisting qual- 
ities of various metals. Dr. Moldenke 
pointed out that cast iron pipes lose 
comparatively little Weight by rust, stat- 
ing that the greatest danger arises from 
the presence of stray electric currents 
in the ground, resulting in electrolysis. 
J. H. Holmgreen, Alamo Iron Works, 
San Antonio, Tex., asked if semi-steel 
has better corrosion-resisting powers than 
cast iron. Dr. Moldenke expressed the 
opinion that it has, on account of its 
being less porous. Bradley Stoughton, 
consulting metallurgical engineer, New 
York, said he believed the corrosion-re- 
sisting powers of cast iron are due to 
the skin formed on castings by the 
action of the sand, etc., in the mold. A. 
O. Backert, secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, described 
tests conducted by Edgar Allen Custer, 
Philadelphia, on soil pipe cast in per- 
manent molds. This pipe, owing to its 
thick skin, resisted corrosion better than 
sand cast pipe, thus bearing out Mr. 
Stoughton’s contention. Mr. Backert 
suggested that an investigation of the 
effect of sand blasting on this skin 
would be interesting. Dr. Moldenke 
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described experiments to show the effect 
of hot hydrofluoric acid on white malle- 
able iron. He stated that a 1 to W 
solution had practically no effect on 
pieces which were immersed for three 
months. This paper also was discussed 
by R. F. Harrington, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 
Co., Boston, and by Ira B. Lesh, Rail- 
way Materials Co., Chicago. Mr. Lesh 
pointed out that car wheel treads do not 
rust or corrode as rapidly as the body 
of the wheels. 


Oil Fired Cupola 


The afternoon session, Wednesday, 
Sept. 29, was devoted exclusively to 
gray iron foundry practice. Bradley 
Stoughton, consulting metallurgical en- 
gineer, New York, described the in- 





ON THE BOARDWALK 
Dr. Moldenke on the Left 


teresting oil-fired cupola which he has 
developed. 


Mr. Stoughton presented a large sec- 
tional drawing of the cupola, illustrating 
its construction in detail. The design, 
he said, includes four ignition chambers, 
each of which is fitted with one oil 
burner to which oil and air are supplied 
at a pressure of from 12 ounces to 5 
pounds per square inch, Volume 
air also is supplied to the ignition 
chambers at a pressure of 18 ounces 
to the square inch. Coke is used 
in the oil-fired cupola as in ordinary 
practice, except that the quantities 
burned are greatly reduced. The re- 
sults of industrial operation seem to 
indicate that melting with oil is some- 
what faster than melting with coke, 
although further experiments will be 
necessary to establish this fact thor- 
oughly. The best results obtained so 
far indicate that hot iron may be ob- 
tained by the use of 60 pounds of coke 
and 7.2 gallons of oil per ton of iron 
melted. This amount of coke does not 


include the bed. ive test 
made by Dr. Moldenke it was fou 
that iron which, when melted with 


contained 0.080 cent sulphur, 
melted in the gee contained 0.045 


per cent sulphur. ther test showed 
that the iron increased- from 0,032 per 
cent sulphur to 0.045 per an in- 
crease of 0.013 per cent in an oil cupola 
melting 50 per cent of its own scrap. 
Crude oil, because it is chenper and of 
higher heating value than fuel oil, i 
preferred. It is more viscous than i 
oil, however, and must be preheated by 
some simple means, using steam, gas or 
electricity. 

A. F. Blackwood, Michigan Steel 
Castings Co., Detroit, asked the author 
why any coke was used in the cupola 
at all. He suggested that silica brick 
might be employed if an incandescent 
material were necessary. The author 
replied that silica brick would soften 
and slag together at the temperatures 
existing in the cupola and that the coke 
contributed to the efficient combustion 
of the oil. He also pointed out that 
previous experiments attempting to melt 
iron with oil without the use of coke 
had been failures. The ash question 
also was discussed artd Mr. Stoughton 
explained that since only a quarter as 
much coke was burned as usual,. the 
volume of slag was considerably re- 
duced. J. H. Holmgreen, Alamo Iron 
Works, San Antonio, Tex., asked if 
there was any saving in the power re- 
quired to furnish the blast. The author 
replied that definite data on this point 
were unavailable, but that the same 
blowers were being used as when melt- 
ing entirely with coke. In reply to a 
quesion by Edward Dithridge, J, L. 
Mott Co., Trenton, N. J., the author 
stated that heats had been melted rang- 
ing from 100 per cent pig iron to 100 
per cent steel scrap and that long runs 
were made on a mixture approximating 
50 per cent pig and 50 per cent scrap. 
Ira B. Lesh, Railway Materials Co., 
Chicago, questioned the success of the 
heats containing nothing but steel scrap 
and the author admitted that difficulty 
was met with in melting this material. 
He stated that on one trial the cupola 
had to be shut down after melting about 
1,000 pounds and on another after melt- 
ing a ton, owing, however, to lining 
troubles, which he believed could be 
overcome. There was less than 2 per 
cent total carbon in the metal poured, 
when melting 100 per cent steel. 


Inspection of Castings 


“The Inspection of Automobile Cast- 
ings”, was the title of a paper stub- 
mitted by C. B. Wilson, Wilson Fotn- 
dry & Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

In reply to a question the author 
stated that it required about six months 
to properly train the inspector. An- 
other speaker described a system of 
bulletins issued in his shop covering 
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errors. The bulletin file contains a 
record of the experiences of the shop 
and is particularly useful to new men. 
George E. Jones, Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill, described 
a similar bulletin system. 

In a paper on “Defects Common to 
Gray Iron Castings—Their Causes and 
Remedies”, by Herbert M. Ramp, Elm- 
wood Castings Co., Cincinnati, the state- 
ment was made that approximately 5 
per cent of the iron castings produced 
are defective and the causes assigned 
for these losses were proportioned as 
follows: Sand and its treatment, 50 per 
cent; cores, 20 per cent; patterns, 10 
per cent; equipment, 5 per cent, and 
iron, 5 per cent. 

A paper entitled “Pouring Systems for 
Gray Iron Foundries”, by H. Cole Estep, 
engineering editor of The Iron Trade 
Review, Cleveland, was accompanied by 
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mittee, who presented the report, made 
some informal remarks on hardness 
tests, discussing the various methods for 
determining the hardness of cast iron 
and other ferrous metals. Mr. Putnam 
also demonstrated the operation of the 
Brinell and Shore hardness testing ma- 
chines. Considerable diseussion ensued 
regarding the value of hardness tests of 
cast iron, the concensus of opinion 
being that this metal contains constit- 
uents which tend to make the accurate 
determination of its hardness difficult. 
The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and referred to the executive 
board. The report of the committee on 
standard methods for analyzing coke 
was presented by its chairman, H. E. 
Diller, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 
At the steel sessions on Thursday, 
Sept. 30, six interesting papers and two 
reports were presented. Three of these 
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a number of interesting lantern slides. 

The committee on specifications for 
gray iron castings recommended that 
the American Foundrymen’s Association 
take a more active part in the prepara- 
tion of specifications than has been the 
case in the past. The appointment of 
sub-committees to act in conjunction 
with the general committee was sug- 
gested. These sub-committees, it was 
stated, should formulate specifications 
for the following classes of castings: 
Car wheel, pipe, agricultural, steam en- 
gine and hydraulic cylinders and chem- 
ical. The committee also recommended 
for adoption the tentative methods pro- 
posed for sampling and analysis of pig 
and cast iron, presented for considera- 
tion to the American Society for Test- 
ing materials at its last meeting. 

W. D. Putnam, Detroit Testing Lab- 
oratory, Detroit, chairman of the com- 


papers and one report were published in 
full in last week’s issue. These are: “Dy- 
namic Properties of Steel Employed in 
the Manufacture of Castings of Various 
Types”, by J. Lloyd Uhler, Union Steel 
Casting Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Open 
Hearth Furnace Checker Design”; by 
W. A. Janssen, Bettendorf Co., Daven- 
port, Ia.; “Causes of Shrinkage Cracks 
in Steel Castings”, by William R. Bos- 
singer, Marion Steam Shovel Co., Ma- 
rion, O., and the report of the com- 
mittee on steel foundry standards, by 
Dudley Shoemaker, chairman, and R. A. 
Bull, supervisor of basic atomization 
tests, Commonwealth Steel Co. 

A paper by James H. Gray, United 
States Steel Corporation, New York, 
entitled “Notes on Electric Furnace 
Construction and Operation in the Steel 
Foundry”, is abstracted as follows: 

As a simple competitor of coal or gas 
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in furnishing heat for steel - making 
processes, electricity is expensive. The 
electric furnace, however, furnishes a 
means of producing steel under condi- 
tions free from the contamination of 
oxides and therefore makes possible 
chemical reactions and metallurgical op- 
erations that cannot be realized by the 
older methods. There are two general 
types of electric furnaces. In the arc 
type the heat is applied by an are or 
arcs playing into or above the bath, and 
in this type of furnace the slag is hot- 
ter than the molten metal beneath it. 
In the induction type, the electric cur- 
rent is induced in the bath of metal 
itself. 

After stating that the development of 
the induction furnace is a task for elec- 
trical experts, the author describes the 
details of modern arc type furnaces, giv- 
ing special consideration to the hearth 
and lining the electrodes and their con- 
tro!, the transformers, power factors, 
and tilting mechanism. The advantages 
of the electric furnace for foundry use 
are pointed out and it is stated that 
the electric process is now being used 
to refine cupola iron for the manufac- 
ture of malleable castings. 


C. S. Koch, Fort Pitt Steel Castings 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., presented an in- 
teresting paper entitled “The Particular 
Application of the Converter in the 
Manufacture of Steel Castings”, and 
Robert E. Kinkead, Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, read a paper on “The 
Electric Arc in the Foundry”. The re- 
port of the committee on specifications 
for steel castings, by W. C. Hamilton, 
chairman, American Steel Foundries, 
Granite City, Ill, was also presented at 
the steel session. 

In the discussion of Mr. Uhler’s 
paper on the dynamic properties of steel 
castings, the chairman, R. A. Bull, 
pointed out the lack of uniformity in 
the results of fatigue tests, which the 
author explained was due to the heat 
generated by the testing machine, the 
pieces attaining a,temperature as high 
as 140 degrees Fahr. Bradley Stough- 
ton expressed the opinion that vibratory 
tests are more useful in determining the 
correctness of heat-treating than the 
ordinary tension, transverse and com- 
pression tests. 

The discussion of Mr. Koch’s paper 
brought up the question of the con- 
verter versus the small open hearth. 
W. A. Janssen, Bettendorf Co., Daven- 
port, Ia., stated that converter failures 
are due frequently to the efforts of in- 
experienced gray iron foundrymen in 
making steel castings. The converter, 
he stated, should not be considered sim- 
ply as-secondary to cupola melting. C. 
R. Messenger, Sivyer Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee, stated that the converter 
foundry can successfully compete with 
open hearth shops on small work be- 
cause the open hearth foundries cannot 
handle this class of castings economic- 
ally in their cleaning and finishing de- 
partments, although they may be able to 
melt the metal and make the molds 
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economically. Mr. Janssen expressed the 
opinion that in general an open hearth 
foundry can run as thin sections as a 
converter plant and on a favorable cost 
basis. Dudley Shoemaker confirmed Mr. 
Janssen’s remarks, stating that his expe- 
rience of six years in operating an open- 
hearth shop on light castings indicated 
that almost any class of work could be 
handled economically. It is largely a 
matter of temperature, he stated, claim- 
ing it to be possible to get any required 
temperature in the open hearth furnace. 
To handle light work successfully, how- 
ever, the open hearth foundry shouid 
specialize and not attempt to run heavy 
and light castings at the same time. Brad- 
ley Stoughton pointed out that one of the 
reasons for the failure of companies 
employing the converter process is that 
it is possible to go into the manufacture 
of converter steel castings with com- 
paratively limited capital. Frequently, 
he stated, concerns go into the con- 
verter business without sufficient finan- 
cial resources and the resulting failure 
is due in no way to the metallurgical 
problems encountered. 


The Electric Furnace 


The discussion of Mr. Gray’s able 
paper on the electric furnace brought 
out the fact that one of its chief pos- 
sibilities lies in its ability to use miscel- 
laneous raw materials of moderate price. 
The higher elastic ratio of electric steel 
also was commented upon, Dudley Shoe- 
maker stating that tests made under 
his observation showed an elastic ratio 
of over 50 per cent, using Johnson’s 
method of measuring the elastic limit. 
Upon the suggestion of H. E. Field, 
* president, Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., a vote of thanks 
was extended Mr. Gray for his able 
exposition of his subject. 

The report of the committee on 
specifications for steel castings was ac- 
companied by written arguments in sup- 
port of the changes suggested by the 
committee. H. E. Field moved that the 
report of the committee be laid on the 
table, stating that in his opinion more 
harm than good would be done to the 
foundry industry if the question of 
specifications for steel castings be re- 
opened. The chairman, Mr. Bull, stated 
that in his opinion the suggestion of 
Mr. Fieid was ill-advised, pointing out 
the desirability of co-operation between 
the American Foundrymen’s Association 
and the American Society for Testing 
Materials in regard to specifications. 
When put to vote, Mr. Field’s motion 
was sustained and the report was laid 
on the table. At the business session 
the following day, however, a motion to 
give the committee’s report further con- 
sideration was passed unanimously. This 
same motion also recommended the 
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acceptance of the report and directed 
that the committee be continued. 

In the discussion growing out of the 
report of the committee on steel foun- 
dry standards, reference was made to 
the standard specifications for ladle 
nozzles adopted at the 1914 convention. 
Mr. Shoemaker, the chairman of the 
committee, stated that out of 65 foun- 
dries using nozzles to whom inquiries 
were sent, 40 agreed to either adopt or 
try out the A. F. A. standard. W. A. 
Janssen recommended the standard noz- 
zle very highly. It was also pointed out 
that the adoption of a standard had had 
the effect of stimulating the brick makers 
in turning out a product of higher 
quality. . Upon the suggestion of the 
chairman, Mr. Bull,.a motion was pre- 
sented by Mr. Janssen to the effect 


be varied, place limitations on 
methods of i i 


quality of the fuel — affects the 
furnace operation. 

importance is the nature and 

of the slag, and control of combustion 
is another item of importance. The 
author defines an ideal mixture as one 
which will produce, under the condi- 
tions of furnace — the desired 
composition of ted iron as soon as 
it is hot enough for pouring. The 
physical condition of the scrap and pig 
also is a variable that has an important 
bearing upon the use of these materials. 
The essentials of the annealing opera- 
tion are discussed, and the author states 
in conclusion that the successful and 
economical production of the best quality 
of malleable iron is impossible without 
a comprehensive grasp of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the actions 
and reactions of the various factors of 
its manufacture. Without such knowl- 
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that the committee be continued and 
instructed to investigate the standardiza- 
tion of ladle stoppers. This motion was 
passed unanimously. 


Malleable Session 


The meeting devoted to malleable cast- 
ing practice was unusually well attended, 
six papers having been presented for the 
members’ consideration. L. E. Gilmore, 
Baltimore Malleable & Steel Co., Balti- 
more, Md., presented a paper entitled 
“An Outline to Illustrate the Inter- 
Dependent Relationship of the Variable 
Factors in Malleable Iron Practice”. 


In this paper various types of fur- 
naces used for producing malleable iron 
are considered and it is stated, that not 
only the type of furnace has a pre- 
dominating influence on its operation, 
but details of construction, which may 
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edge, only by chance will good quality 
be attained. 


In discussing the various types of 
furnaces and melting processes, Mr. Gil- 
more referred to the duplex process and 
he was asked to what extent duplexing 
is practiced in malleable foundries in 
this country or abroad and whether or 
not the air furnace and the electric 
furnace had been considered as a unit 
for the melting and subsequent refining 
of the metal. In reply it was stated 
that numerous experiments are being 
made in various plants throughout the 
United States with electric furnaces for 
melting malleable iron, but no informa- 
tion was given regarding the success 
attained. It was pointed out that the 
electric furnace undoubtedly may be 
used for refining and it was added that 
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metal from a Heroult electric furnace 
was so quiet and absolutely dead that 
it seemed impossible to satisfactorily 
pour castings therefrom. It was sug- 
gested that undoubtedly cupola melted 
malleable could be refined to advantage 
in an electric furnace. 

The question of the relative advah- 
tages of coke and charcoal pig in mal- 
leable practice also was discussed as a 
result of a statement made by Mr. 
Gilmore, that with charcoal pig it is 
possible to carry a higher percentage of 
scrap than when using coke pig iron. 
It was the opinion, however, of one of 
the speakers, that equally as good re- 
sults could be obtained from the use 
of coke pig iron. In reply to an inquiry 
regarding the speed of melting and fuel 
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melting ratio in natural draft furnaces 
varies from 1:2 to 1:2%, whereas in 
forced draft furnaces the melting ratio 
is from 1:2 to 1:3. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the forced draft 
furnace is more satisfactory in every 
way in malleable practice. The use of 
insulating brick in air furnaces also was 
discussed, but none of the malleable 
manufacturers in attendance had _ yet 
tried insulating brick between the shell 
and the inner lining. One foundryman, 
who operates air furnaces for melting 
gray iron, stated that in a new furnace 
that he is now building 4-inch insulating 
brick is being installed; the lining is 17% 
inches thick, with the refractory por- 
tion 13% inches in thickness. 

The committee on standard specifica- 
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consumption employing sand and chilled 
cast pig iron, it was stated that heats 
could be made much more rapidly with 
chill cast pig iron than with sand cast 
and it was estimated that the time of 
melting was reduced from 10 to 15 per 
cent, also the saving in fuel is con- 
siderable. 

“Standardization of Air Furnace Prac- 
tice”, was the subject of a paper pre- 
pared by A. L. Pollard, Johnston Har- 
vester Co., Batavia, N. Y. In the en- 
suing discussion, the question was asked, 
what advantages accrue from the ap- 
plication of forced draft to air fur- 
naces. In reply to this inquiry it was 
stated that heats which ordinarily re- 
quire eight hours for melting in natural 
draft furnaces, can be made in from 
four to six hours in forced draft 
furnaces with only a slight increase in 
fuel consumption; in other words, the 


tions for malleable iron castings pre- 
sented the specifications which already 
had been: adopted by the American 
Society for Testing Materials and after 
some discussion they were approved with 
the recommendation that during the en- 
suing year the committee on malleable 
standards of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association consider the prepara- 
tion of specific standards applying to 
various classes of work including cast- 
ings for agricultural implements, chains, 
etc., as well as railroad work. J. P. 
Pero, Missouri Malleable Iron Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill, who presided at the mal- 
leable meeting, regretted that the limit 
in tensile’ strength had been reduced 
from 40,000 to 38,000 pounds per square 
inch. It was explained that inasmuch 
as the elongation had been practically 
doubled, it was decided to reduce the 
tensile strength to compensate for this 
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increase. The establishment of uniform 
specifications was urged which would 
compel all purchasers to buy on the 
same basis, and it was stated that the 
adoption of specific standards for vari- 
ous classes of work undoubtedly would 
result in early recognition of the stand- 
ard specifications for malleable castings. 

Enrique Touceda, metallurgical en- 
gineer, Albany, N. Y., presented, in ab- 
stract, the results of his recent investi- 
gations into the permissable phosphorus 
limit in malleable iron castings. This 
paper was published in last week’s issue. 
In answer to a question regarding the 
carbon and silicon contents when the 
phosphorus is increased, he stated that 
this increase could be made regardless of 
the variation in silicon and carbon. L. 
E. Gilmore inquired regarding the effect 
of an increase of 0.10 per cent in phos- 
phorus with particular reference to the 
effect on the fluidity of the metal. Mr. 
Pero stated that it would be difficult to 
ascertain the results of an increase of 
so small an amount of phosphorus in a 
test, although he was certain that the 
fluidity would be considerably increased 
as evidenced by the reduced losses from 
misruns in his plant as a result of in- 
creasing the phosphorus for light work 
from 0.17 to 0.28 per cent. However, 
there is no appreciable change in the 
strength of the iron due to increasing 
the phosphorus to 0.28 per cent and the 
wedge-test results are practically the 
same as when melting a mixture con- 
taining 0.17 per cent phosphorus. 

The sentiments expressed in the paper 
prepared jointly by J. P. Pero and F. E. 
Nulsen, of the Missouri Malleable, Iron 
Co., with reference to a _ production 
of the highest possible quality of malle- 
able iron, were applauded. 

In the absence of F. Van O’Linda, 
Consolidation Coal Co., Chicago, his 
paper entiled “Coal—Its Origin and 
Use in the Air Furnace”, was read by 
title. 


Annual Business Meeting 


Two business sessions were held, one 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 29, at which 
the annual: election of officers took place 
and the other Friday morning, Oct. 1. 
Aside from the election, the principal 
feature of the annual business session 
Wednesday evening was the annual 
address of the president, R. A. Bull, 
which was presented in last week's 
issue. The reports of the  secretary- 
treasurer and the executive board also 
were presented and approved. 

The nominating committee’s recom- 
mendations were accepted unanimously 
and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, R. A. 
Bull, Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill.; senior vice president, J. P. 
Pero, Missouri Malleable Iron Co., East 
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St. Louis, Ill.; vice presidents, Henry 
A. Carpenter, General Fire Extinguisher 
Co., Providence, R. I.; S. B. Chadsey, 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can.; 
Alex T. Drysdale, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J.; H. E. Field, Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; Benja- 
min D. Fuller, Westinghouse Electric & 


Mfg. Co., Cleveland; W. A. Janssen, 
Bettendorf Co., Davenport, Ia.; H. B. 
Swan, Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit; 


A. H. Thomas, Buckeye Steel Castings 
Co., Columbus, O., and Walter Wood, 
R. D. Wood Co., Philadelphia. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. O. Backert, also was 
re-elected. A resolution was passed un- 
animously increasing the secretary-treas- 
urer’s salary from $1,200 to $1,800 per 
year. 


Upon motion of J. S. Seaman, the 
venerable dean of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, R. A. Bull, who 
was re-elected president, was wunan- 
imously elected an honorary member. 
W. H. Barr, president of the National 
Founders’ Association discussed the 
safety work of the National Affiliated 
Safety Organizations and al’o outlined 
the plans of the conference board to 
extend its activities into the field of 
industrial education. Mr. Barr made an 
earnest plea that the American Foundry- 
men’s Association join in this work. 
Mr. Barr advised the meeting that the 
National Founders’ Association would 
be glad to co-operate with the American 
Foundrymen’s Association in its pro- 
posed plans for the employment of a 
cost expert. A motion was passed em- 
powering the executive board to take 
such action as it may see fit on the 
recommendations contained in the annual 
address of President Bull. The commit- 
tee on the deaths of Thomas D. West 
and Edgar H. Mumford presented appro- 
priate resolutions, which were unanim- 
ously adopted. 

At the final business session Friday 
morning, Oct. 1, the usual resolutions of 
thanks were presented by Benjamin D. 
Fuller and unanimously adopted. A 
motion made by Joseph T. Speer that 
President Bull’s action in appointing cer- 
tain committees since the 1914 conven- 
tion be approved also was unanimously 
adopted. Mr. Speer’s motion contained 
the proviso that the president be em- 
powered to appoint such additional com- 
mittees as may be necessary during the 
forthcoming year. Mr. Fuller stated 
that the city of Cleveland hoped to have 
the pleasure of entertaining the allied 
foundry organizations at the 1916 meet- 
ing. A similar invitation was received 
from the New England foundrymen, 
who suggested that the next convention 
be held either at Boston or Providence. 
These invitations, in accordance with 
the usual custom, were referred to the 
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executive board for action. The motion 
to adjourn the convention was presented 
by J. S. Seaman. 


Committees 
The president announced the appoint- 


ment of the following committees for 
the ensuing year: 


STEEL FOUNDRY pra sens a 


ley Shoemaker, Atlantic Found 

man; A, F, S. rg ter ilchiga Michigan yo 
Casting Co., Detroit; W. Betten- 
dorf Co., Davenport, aes ; a mas Way, 
Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., Coraopolis, Pa. ; 
Ral h West, West Steel Cas Cleve- 
land; A, H. teel "Castings 


Thomas, Buckeye 
Co., Columbus, L 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR MALLEABLE 
IRON CASTINGS.—Enrique Touceda, Albany, 
N. Y., chairman; Alfred E. Hammer, Malle- 
able Iron Fittings Co., Branfo: 

G. Kranz, National Malleable ti Co., 
Sharon Pa.; . E. Nulsen, _— ngs C2. 
Iron Co., East St. Louis, Il. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE ON SPECIFI- 
CATIONS FOR GRAY IRON CASTINGS.— 
W. P. Putnam, Detroit Testing Laboratories, 
Detroit, chairman; Richard oldenke, Wat- 
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tunity for entertainment. An informal 
dance was held on Young’s Pier on 
Monday evening. On Tuesday evening 
the members of the allied associations 
attended a theater party at Keith’s. 


The annual banquet at the Traymore 
Hotel, Thursday evening, Sept. 30, was 
unusually well attended and exception- 
ally interesting. John Kendrick Bangs 
presented his charming address entitled 
‘“Salubrities I Have’ Met”, which was 
received with unusual enthusiasm. Dr. 
A. A. Hamerschlag, director, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, spoke on “Foun- 
drymen in the Making”. He pointed out 
how difficult it is for employers to 
obtain men with the requisite intelligence 
and personality for the proper conduct 
of their business and he described the 
methods of Carnegie Institute in select- 
ing and training young men who appear 











INTERLUDES BETWEEN 


chung, N. J.; D. W. Sowers, Sowers Mig. 
Co., Buffalo; Joseph J. Wilson, Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., Detroit. Su committees en hydraulic 
and steam engine, agricultural, pipe, car wheel 
and chemical castings, to be appointed later. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR STEEL CAST- 
INGS.—To be appointed later. . 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR FOUNDRY 
SCRAP.—George E. Jones, Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill, chairman. Other 
members to be appointed later. 

SAFETY AND SANITATION.—To be ap- 
pointed later. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.—To be ap- 
pointed later. 

PAPERS.—To be appointed later. 

COSTS.—Benjamin 5 F Fuller, pnp 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, chairman; 
G. Felthausen, Acme Steel & ‘Malleable ican 
Co., Buffalo; Koch, Fort Pitt Steel 
Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa., Roy Tanner, 
Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

STANDARD METHODS FOR COKE 
ANALYSIS.—H. E. Diller, General Electric 
Co., Erie, Pa., chairman; Paul Debevoise, 
Debevois-Anderson Co., New York City; 

S. Hummell, og Whertes Iron & Steel 


Co., High Bridge, N ; R. S. McPherran, 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co., Vat aubee; Dr. Rich- 
ard Moldenke, W atchung, N. J.; J. B. Stod- 


PF. Putnam, Detroit Testing Laboratory, 


The numerous recreation facilities of 
Atlantic City afforded unusual oppor- 








BUSINESS SESSIONS OFFERED OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR AVIATION 


to have special endowment for positions 
of leadership. The creation of per- 
sonality, he explained, is the all-im- 
portant problem. He illustrated this 
idea by stating that the genius of an 
Andrew Carnegie was of greater value 
to the state of Pennsylvania than its 
material resources in coal and iron ore. 
Likewise, he felt that the ability of a 
man like George Westinghouse was of 
more consequence than the oil resources 


of the Pittsburgh district. The reg- 
istration was unusually gratifying 
and showed a large increase over 


the Chicago convention in 1914. A total 
of 513 members and 209 guests were 
registered by the American Foundry- 
men’s Association; the American Insti- 
tute of Metals registered 114 members 
and 48 guests, bringing the grand total 
up to 884, the high water mark in the 
history of the allied foundry organiza- 
tions, 
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Institute Discusses Many Papers 


Scientific Problems of Great Interest Considered at Atlantic City Meeting 
—Effect of War on Metal Prices Pointed Out 


ALUABLE papers containing 
\ much new information in re- 
gard to aluminum and alumi- 
num alloys, forging and rolling alloys, 
acid metals, bearing bronzes and other 
non-ferrous metals and alloys fea- 
tured the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Metals, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Sept. 28 to 30, inclusive, 
in connection with the convention of 
the allied foundrymen’s organizations. 
Some of the important recent devel- 
opments in the metal industry, which 
were definitely reported and described 
at the meeting, included the discovery of 
an acid-resisting alloy; further progress 
in ascertaining the effects of impuri- 
ties which occur in spelter; the es- 
tablishment of the aluminum die cast- 
ing industry on a commercial scale; 
the development of satisfactory meth- 
ods for melting aluminum and mag- 
nalium chips; a partial solution of the 
mystery of “season cracking” in brass 
materials; the uncovering of new uses 
for aluminum bronze alloys by reason 
of the marked hardness and endurance 
properties of the alloys of this sys- 
tem; the development of continuous 
sherardizing equipment; the manufac- 
ture of alumino-vanadium, and _ the 
establishment of the fact that the pres- 
ence of oxides is the principal cause 
of weakness in zinc bronze. 


Friendly Criticism 


Some friendly criticism was vented 
at the meeting, to the effect that the 
discussions generally were of too sci- 
entific a character to be clearly in- 
telligible to the average brass foun- 
dryman. This matter received earnest 
consideration and various recommen- 
dations were voiced. As a _ result, 
G. H. Clamer, the retiring president, 
and chairman of the papers commit- 
tee for mext year, announced that 
among the papers to be read at the 
next annual convention will be one 
which will constitute practically an 
elementary treatise of the science of 
metals. This paper will define in as 
simple language as possible such 
terms as. eutectic, thermal diagram, 
colloid, alpha metal and various oth- 
ers occurring constantly in the par- 
lance of the scientists. 

Jesse L. Jones, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year, while W. M. Corse, of the 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 


Falls, N. Y., was re-eelcted to the 
joint office of secretary and treasurer. 
Vice presidents were elected as fol- 
lows: R. S. B. Wallace, National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, O.; Geo. C. 
Stone, New Jersey Zinc Co., New 
York; W. G. Harris, Canada Metal 
Co., Toronto; C. B. Horne, Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit; W. B. Price, 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn.; 
E. A. Barnes, Ft. Wayne Electric 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Dr. S. H. Bur- 
gess, bureau of standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; F. H. Schutz, Mueller 
Mfg. Co., Dec. tur, Ill.; H. S. Gullick, 
More-James Brass & Metal Co., St. 
Leuis, and D. B. Browne, Goldschmidt 
Thermit Co., New York. 


Effect of War on Prices 


One of the interesting papers pre- 
sented at the convention, in the light 
of recent developments in metal mar- 
ket prices, was one by Thos. L. Wett- 
stein, of the United Lead Co. New 
York, which dwelt on “The EF ffect 
of the Present European War on the 
Metal Industries”. In addition to giv- 
ing his own views on the subject, 
Mr, Wettstein’s paper induced a short 
discussion, to which Geo. C. Stone, 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co., was an in- 
teresting contributor. Speaking strictly 
with reference to conditions in this 
country, Mr. Wettstein said that the 
nonferrous metals on account of their 
wide use in modern warfare, are sub- 
jected as a result of war to the widest 
price fluctuations ever known. “One 
may easily conclude that the non-fer- 
rous metals with the sole exception 
of antimony,” said Mr. Wettstein, 
“while undergoing at times wild fluc- 
tuations because of urgent covering 
operations attending the placing of 
war contracts, in the end will have 
been found fairly stable in values, 
largely due to the equalizing influ- 
ence of the war demand with a largely 
diminishing demand from the fields of 
peace. Moreover, the deposits of 
these metals in America are so ex- 
tensive that production may keep well 
in line with the changing demands. 
Antimony, however, cannot be _ so 
classified and unless new deposits are 
found, this metal must continue scarce, 
so long as a war demand exists for 
it in its present volume.” Tin is not 
widely used for war purposes, Mr. 
Wettstein stated, and he assigned the 
high prices which prevailed late last 
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year as being due to the activities of 
German cruisers in eastern seas. Dur- 
ing the past six months, there have 
been no interruptions to the tin traf- 
fic and prices since have declined 
steadily. 

In discussing this paper, Mr. Stone 
said the present situation in the spel- 
ter market is due to our having to 
supply 150,000 tons of spelter a year, 
which formerly was supplied by Ger- 
many and Belgium. Furthermore, a 
change in the character of the de- 
mand has complicated this situation, 
since, for war purposes, only the bet- 
ter grades of spelter are entirely sat- 
isfactory. The demand for prime 
western spelter now is about 50 per 
cent greater than normal while prices 
on such brands are 300 to 400 per 
cent higher than normal. On the 
other hand, the demand for high 
grade spelter now is 800 to 900 per 
cent greater than usual, in view of 
which, he said, it is remarkable that 
prices on high grade, which usually 
are 40 per cent higher than prime 
western now only are about 30 per 
cent higher. 


Use Electrolytic Copper 


W. H. Bassett, in discussing Mr. 
Wettstein’s paper, spoke of the effect 
of the great spread which prevailed 
between the prices of lake and elec- 
trolytic copper after the war broke 
out. A number of ammunition mak- 
ers in this country and some foreign 
governments, he said, when they were 
asked to pay heavy premiums on lake 
copper, decided to use _ electrolytic 
instead of lake. In a number of cases, 
he said, entirely satisfactory results 
have caused these purchasers perma- 
nently to substitute electrolytic for 
lake copper in their specifications and 
it is likely that further substitutions 
along this line will develop in the 
near future. Another speaker, ques- 
tioned in regard to antimony produc- 
tion in this country, admitted that 
there are many workable deposits of 
antimony ore in the United States. 
The cost of production from these 
ores at the present prices would leave 
a good margin of profit but following 
the termination of the war, when nor- 
mal prices again are expected, pro- 
duction from domestic ores could be 
conducted only at a loss. 

In the session on forging and roll- 
ing alloys, an interesting discussion 
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developed in reference to the papers 
presented by Alfred D. Flinn, dep- 
uty chief engineer of the board of 
water supply of New York City, and 
Dr. P. D. Merica, bureau of stand- 
ards, Washington. The title of the 
paper presented by Mr. Flinn was 
“Some Experiences With Brass in 
Civil Engineering Works”. In requisi- 
tioning materials for use in the con- 
struction of the Catskill aqueduct, Mr. 
Flinn said, the most enduring ma- 
terials were sought and, having in 
mind the disadvantages arising from 
the corrodibility of iron and steel in 
hydraulic structures, a strong, incorrod- 
able metal was sought. No such metal 
of sufficiently low cost was obtainable, 
so that iron and steel was used for 
the most part. A large number of 
valves, bolts, ladders and special pipe 
castings, however, corrosion of which 
would have been exceedingly annoy- 
ing, were specified in bronze, mangan- 
ese bronze, brass, etc. The specifica- 
tions which accompanied the contracts 
were so worded as to impose as few 
conditions on the manufacturers as 
possible. In spite of the cage exer- 
cised, the brass, manganese bronze, 
etc., furnished proved distinctly un- 
satisfactory in most of the uses to 
which it was put in the Catskill aque- 
duct. No suspicions of definite trou- 
bles were developed until the fall of 
1913. About that time, numerous bolts 
and rods were found cracked and ad- 
ditional failures since have been com- 
ing to light almost continually. 
Many of the materials which were 
cracked had not yet been installed; 
many still were in their packing cases. 
The defects were found to be general 
and so distributed through the output 
of various manufacturers that all 
wrought brass fell under suspicion. 


Failure of Brass 


The paper by Dr. P. D. Merica en- 
titled “The Failure of Structural 
Brass”, contained an investigation of 
the causes of so-called season cracking 
of brass with especial reference to 
the general failure of such material 
in connection with the Catskill acque- 
duct project. Such failures, he said, 
occur as far as now known, only in 
brass which has been worked. They 
are seemingly independent of compo- 
sition, and fissures or fractures occur 
in general transversely to the direc- 
tion of the working. It has been 
shown, he said, that such worked 
material is in a_ state of internal 
stress after finishing, the principal 
stresses being apparently in a direc- 
tion parallel to the direction of roll- 
ing or drawing. Failures in brass ma- 
terials similar to season cracking, are 
due primarily to the presence of these 
internal stresses and it should be the 





object of the manufacturer to produce 
material free from them. In this con- 
nection, he said, it is possible to make 
naval brass, practically free from 
internal stress. These stresses, he 
said, may be almost entirely removed 
by annealing at temperatures of about 
300 to 400 degrees Cent. 


Brass-Making an Art 


In discussing the paper presented 
by Dr. Merica, Wm. R. Webster ex- 
pressed the reluctance with which 
brass manufacturers accept specifica- 
tions which are imposed on them by 
consumers. One reason for this 
reluctance is the scarcity of literature 
which would enable engineers to draw 
up satisfactory specifications. Brass- 
making, said Mr. Webster, primarily 
is an art, and the brass maker deter- 
mines the suitability of his material 
by means of its physical properties 
as well as by the process and the 
methods of manufacture. When he 
receives specifications, he feels he has 
to alter his methods in order to 
secure requirements which may or 
may not be desirable. 

Wm. B. Price, continuing the dis- 
cussion, entirely agreed with Mr. 
Webster. He mentioned a recent case 
in which 20 per cent of the cartridge 
cases in a warehouse submerged by 
a flood, failed, while the remaining 
80 per cent showed no signs of 
deterioration. An ‘investigation re- 
vealed the fact that the appearance 
of cracks was confined to such cases 
only as were provided with primers, 
which led to the conclusion that 
cracks were due to corrosion caused 
by the action of moisture on the 
fulminate of mercury in the primers. 


Jesse L. Jones, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
submitted a paper on “The Manufac- 
ture and Uses of Wrought Manga- 
nese Bronze”. It contained specifica- 
tions for the composition of manga- 
nese bronze bars and sheets id the 
limits of the permissible in:purities 
for the constituent copper and zinc. 
The importance of using pure ma- 
terials was emphasized and a maxi- 
mum amount of ductility with a mod- 
erate degree of strength was recom- 
mended. The paper also included a 
description of the methods of melting, 
pouring and forging this alloy. 

W. M. Corse, Titanium Alloy Mfg. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., presented 
a paper on “Aluminum Bronze Al- 
loys”, which contained information 
supplementary to the eighth report 
of the alloys research committee of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers of Great Britain. The hardness 
of aluminum bronze alloys, said Mr. 
Corse, is affected by heat treatment, 





to such an extent that this change in 
hardness develops new uses for the 
alloys. Aluminum bronze alloys of 
approximately 10 per cent aluminum, 
heated to different temperatures up 
to 800 degrees Cent., for instance, 
will give, on quenching, hardness num- 
bers varying from 100 Brinell to 260 
Brinell. Another valuable property 
of such bronze is its ability to with- 
stand alternating stresses without 
showing fatigue. Comparing alumi- 
num bronze with manganese bronze 
of the same strength, it was found 
that the aluminum bronze resisted 
stresses above its elastic limit for an 
average of 15,000,000 reversals in a 
White-Southern machine, while man- 
ganese bronze broke at less than 
1,000,000. In the Landgraf-Turner en- 
durance testing machine the aluminum 
bronze resisted 4,500 blows before 
fracture, while the manganese bronze 
resisted about 500. 

A paper by Russell R. Clarke, 
Pennsylvania railroad, Pittsburgh, de- 
plored the lack of anything approach- 
ing standardization in the composi- 
tion of railroad car-journals. This 
paper will be published in a later 
issue of The Iron Trade Review. 

G. H. Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., Phila- 
delphia, presented a paper entitled 
“Effect of Changes in the Composi- 
tion of Alloys used by the American 
Railways for Car Journal Bearings”. 
Originally, said Mr. Clamer, it was 


the general opinion that a bearing . 


should be as hard as possible and as 
a result, high tin alloys were used. 
It was not until about 1870 that soft 
metal linings came into vogue, elimi- 
nating, to a great extent, the occur- 
rences of hot boxes which had be- 
come a serious source of annoyance. 
Somewhat later the addition of lead 
to the mixture was found to be bene- 
ficial, as well as economical. With 
increasing competition among jouraal 
manufacturers, he said, the latter 
sought means of cutting down their 
costs, using first scrap of low zinc 
content and finally using scrap of 
unknown composition and quality. 
This condition finally led to zine 
contamination in the bearings of prac- 
tically every railroad of the country. 
It would be highly desirable, he said, 
if a uniform and standard specifica- 
tion could be enforced on all the 
railroads of the country. 


Slush Castings 


Gilbert Riggs and Henry C. Morse 
presented a paper entitled “The Ef- 
fects of the Common Impurities in 
Spelter Upon Slush Castings”. 

Dr. S. Trood, United States Sher- 
ardizing Co., New Castle, Pa, con- 
tributed an interesting paper devoted 
to the theoretical and practical prin- 
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ciples governing the process of sher- 
ardizing. 

Ernest V. Pannell, of the British 
Aluminum Co., Toronto, submitted a 
paper on “Recent Developments in 
Aluminum”. Since the first overhead 
aluminum lines for electric power 
transmission were strung in this coun- 
try in 1898, said Mr. Pannell, there 
has been an annual increase in the 
consumption of aluminum for elec- 
trical work which has been more or 
less marked according as the price 
of copper has been high and low. 

Another paper presented during the 
session on aluminum and aluminum 
alloys was that on “Aluminum Die 
Castings a Commercial Achievement”, 
by Charles Pack, of the Doehler Die 
Casting Co., Brooklyn. 


Acid Resisting Alloy 


S. W. Parr, of the University of 
Illinois, contributed the results of an 
investigation designed to discover an 
acid-resisting alloy which might be 
employed advantageously as a_ sub- 
stitute for platinum. As a result a 
complex alloy was developed which 
did not show a weighable loss after 
contact with nitric acid for 24 hours. 
The paper contained full details in 
regard to the composition of this 
alloy. Mr. Parr also’ contributed 
a paper entitled “Methods of Analy- 
sis for Complex Alloys”. 

A paper entitled “The Alloys of 
Chromium, Copper and Nickel”, pre- 
sented by David F. McFarland and 
Oscar E. Harder, gave the results of 
another investigation recently pur- 
sued at the engineering experiment 
station of the University of Illinois. 
The conclusion derived was _ that, 
from the present information, the al- 
loys of chromium-copper-nickel which 
show possibilities of becoming of com- 
mercial value are limited to certain 
rather well defined ranges of compo- 
sition. Such of the alloys as promise 
most from the mechanical and physi- 
cal standpoints, show also, as a rule, 
the best resistance to corrosion in 
practically all of the solvents used. 


Alumino-Vanadium 


W. W. Clark, Seymour Mfg. Co., 
Seymour, Conn., submitted a paper 
containing a description of the manu- 
facture and use of alumino-vanadium. 
This paper comprised data resulting 
from an effort to discover some form 
of vanadium in which the fatigue-re- 
sisting and other désirable properties 
of vanadium might be embodied in 
non-ferrous metals in the same man- 
ner as they are embodied in steel. 
Since pure vanadium is almost in- 
soluble in brass, bronze, german sil- 
ver, etc., an investigation was made 
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of the suitability of its various alloys. 
To this end, a number of unsuccessful 
attempts were made to alloy the met- 
al with copper. Aluminum finally was 
tried, and the results obtained were 
entirely satisfactory. Alloys of alu- 
minum containing from 2 to 30 per 
cent vanadium were obtained and little 
difficulty was encountered in  regulat- 
ing the vanadium content. The alloys 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent van- 
adium were most easily worked and 
appeared to dissolve in the brass more 
readily than those having a_ higher 
content. Among the difficulties en- 
countered in the use of alumino-van- 
adium was the tendency of aluminum in 
alloys of copper and zinc and zinc and 
nickel, to make the metal brittle when 
rolling. In drawing metal, such as 
cupro-nickel, aluminum is objection- 
able as the metal hardens too quickly. 
Nickelo and mangano vanadiums are 
as easily made as alumino and except 
for higher melting points as easily 
used. It is very doubtful, the atthor 
said, that small amounts of vanadium 
will increase the tensile strength of 
non-ferrous metals, except through 
its effect as a deoxidizer. 


Fusible Plugs 


The results of an investigation of 
fusible tin boiler plugs were set forth 
in a paper by Dr. G. K. Burgess and 
P. D. Merica, of the bureau of stand- 
ards, Washington. Tin, the authors 
stated, generally is used as the fusible 
material in boiler plugs and has many 
advantages in this respect. Careless- 
ness in its use and inspection, how- 
ever, often has led to boiler accidents 
due to the failure of the tin to func- 
tion properly. Investigation of ap- 
proximately 1,100 plugs, both new and 
used, at the bureau of standards, has 
shown that unless the tin used in 
such plugs is pure, it is subject to 
oxidation when in service. The oxide 
has a melting point above 1,600 de- 
grees Cent. and it often forms in such 
a way as to prevent the blowing out 
of the remaining tin, thus preventing 
the plug from giving warning of over- 
heating in the boiler. The tin in all 
cases where such oxidation occurred 
was impure, containing from 0.3 per 
cent to 5 per cent of zinc or lead. 
In no plugs containing pure tin was 
there any trace of oxidation. As the 
safest practice, the authors recom- 
mended for boiler plugs the use of tin 
99.9 per cent pure, and containing 
less than 0.01 per cent each of zinc 
and lead, ‘which would admit only 
Banca and other pure tins. The 
authors thought it probable, however, 
that tin 99.8 per cent pure and con- 
taining less than 0.01 per cent zinc 
and 0.50 per cent lead is sufficiently 
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pure for use in fusible plugs, and 
such a_ specification would include 
most of the high grade brands of tin 
on the market. 


Comparative Carbon Seg- 
regation of Rails 


An exceedingly interesting 40-page bul- 
letin, issued by the Titanium Alloy 
Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., covers 
the examination of cross-sections of A 
rails, the segregation in standard and 
titanium-treated open hearth sections being 
compared, These examinations were made 
after a discard, varying at different 
mills, from 8 to 10 per cent, including 
that at the shear and the hot saw and 
these examinations were made at the 
plants of seven of the 14 rail manufac- 
turers of the United States and Canada. 
The investigation reported in this bul- 
letin covered the examinations of sam- 
ples from ingots from 111 heats of 
standard and 101 heats of titanium- 
treated open hearth rail steel. In all 
of the latter 0.10 per cent of titanium 
was used. As these heats averaged 
over 50 tons each, the investigation 
covers samples from every heat of over 
50 tons of each kind of steel, or a 
total of .more than 10,000 tons. A 
large number of sulphur prints have 
been reproduced comparing cross-sec- 
tions of standard open hearth rails with 
rails made from titanium-treated open 
hearth steel. The samples for carbon 
analysis were taken from _ identical 
points in each rail and the analyses of 
the carbon in the standard open hearth 
rails, without exception, show a wide 
variance in the carbon content at two 
different points, whereas only a par- 
ticularly small amount of segragation 
exists in the titanium-treated open 
hearth rails. For example, the dif- 
ference in the carbon at two specified 
points of one open hearth rail was 10.2 
per cent and in the titanium-treated rail 
3.1 per cent. In another case, the carbon 
variation in the open hearth rail was 21.7 
per cent and in the titanium-treated 
steel, only 5.1 per cent. The examina- 
tions throughout, with a few exceptions, 
show by far less carbon segregation in 
the titanium-treated rails than in open 
hearth rail steel not so treated. 

A section of this bulletin also is de- 
voted to a comparison of samples from 
centers of heads and flanges of 25 
standard and 25 titanium-treated open 
hearth A rails. 


Contract for Fuses.—The Spanish 
government has placed an order with 
the Ansonia Mfg. Co., Ansonia, Conn., 
for 250,000 shrapnel fuses. The value 
of the contract, which was placed 
through L. L. Driggs & Co., and asso- 
ciates, is approximately $1,250,000. 



























Iron and Money: Fact and Comment 


Wild Speculation i in Stocks Continues—American Bonds Sold by 


English Holders Are Quickly Absorbed 


AST WEEK was another period 
L of great activity on the New 
York stock exchange. Although 
Great Britain has been selling bonds 
of American railroads at an aston- 
ishing rate, these bonds have been 
taken by the insurance companies and 
other investors in large blocks and 
the absorption has gone along so 
quietly as to be hardly noticed. The 
announcement of the agreement as to 
the loan to be made to the French 
and English allies was a factor of 
importance in the market, whose total 
sales amounted to the immense num- 
ber of 8,299,579 shares. For the first four 
days, the aggregate was over 6,000,000 
shares. The syndicate which has 
been handling the latest issue of $45,- 
000,000 New York City bonds an- 
nounces that it has been taken and 
buyers seem to be anxious to invest 
in anything desirable offered. 
The Financial Chronicle says: 
“The speculation of the stock 
change is passing all bounds and the 
market is assuming a runaway char- 
acter. To say that the mania fur- 
nishes occasion for grave solicitude 
is to state what must be perfectly 
obvious to everyone not bereft of 
senses. The truth is, the skyrocket 
performances now being witnessed on 
the exchange are of such a meretrici- 
ous nature that it is surely inaccurate 
to use the word speculative in con- 


ex- 


nection with them. They are of a 
type that is best described as gam- 
bling. These operations, too, are be- 


ing conducted with frenzy characteris- 
tic of gambling. * * * Whither 
all this will lead no one can tell, but 
that a day of reckoning must come is 
as certain as the rising and setting 
of the sun. Newspaper reports this 
week have been to the effect that the 
banks are demanding larger margins 
on their loans. We did not suppose 
they were loaning at. all on the kind 
of things that are engaging the at- 
tention of the giddy crowd.” 

The market started in Monday at 
a lively rate, with business exceeding 
a million and a half shares. Baldwin 
Locomotive rose 18% points, General 
Motors made another sensational ad- 


vance of 18% points, and Republic 
Iron & Steel made a net gain of 4 
points. There was considerable ac- 


tivity in other steel stocks. 


There was some profit taking Tues- 
day, with a check to the very rapid 
advances of the first day of the week, 





but the total sales exceeded 1,800,000 
shares, while the bond sales amounted 
to $5,673,000. 

For the third consecutive day, busi- 
ness on Wednesday exceeded 1,500,000 
shares. Trading was irregular and 
there were numerous losses. Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron attracted some 
attention. Steel common _ touched 
793%, a new mark for the year, but 
closed with a slight net decline. 


Following a bear raid, Thursday, 
there was a swift recovery. It was 
announced that large corporations en- 
gaged in the manufacture of munitions 
will subscribe liberally to the Anglo- 
French load. Advances in copper 
shares were a feature of the day. 

United States Steel common was 
the center of interest Friday, when 
it reached 8134, the highest point in 
four years. General Motors resumed 
leadership in advances of war stocks, 
going up 25 points to 340, which, with 
the dividend added, makes a figure of 
$390 a share. 

The short session Saturday opened 
with light trading, but activity soon 
set in. American Car & Foundry Co. 
reached the highest level of its his- 
tory. Willys-Overland also made a 
new record, and United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry, Pressed Steel 
Car and other shares scored advances. 

Quotations at the closing of busi- 
ness Oct. 2 and changes in the lead- 


ing stocks identified with the iron 
and steel industry for the week are 
shown in the following table: 

Close Net 

Oct. 2. chg. 
Ampaticns: Cat .< cic ceiinace ee 65% +3% 
American Can, prid........... 108% +% 
Amer. Car & Fdy. Co........ 95 +20% 
Amer, Car & Fdy. Co,, wit. 116 1 
American Locomotive ; ey 71% +9% 
American Locomotive, prid.. tp 99% +1% 
American Stee) Foundries..... 64 +9% 
Baldwin Locomotive ......... 126% +30% 
Baldwin Locomotive, prid..... 112% +5% 
Bethlehem Steel ..........--. 375 +19 
Bethlehem Steel, prfd......... 160 —10 
Colorado Fuel & Iron........ 62% +7éM% 
Continental Cae. .... ciesvenss 116% +26% 
Continental Can, prfd......... 109 3 
oe ee. BRR ore PS 105% +9% 
Crucible Steel, prfd......... . 10% 41% 
General Electric ...........-- 176 8=6—+4 
International Harv. of N. J.. 106% + % 
International Harv. Corp..... 70 +% 
Lackawanna Steel ........... 88% +9% 
Nat’] Enamel’g & Stamp. Co.. 32 +4 
Nat’] Enam’g & Stp. Co., prf.. 92 +3 
Pressed Steel Car.......... 74 +9% 
Pullman Palace Car.......... 160 + &% 
Republic Iron & Steel........ 55 A8 
Eeoablic Iron & Steel, prfd... 103% +2% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 28% +8% 
U. S. C. I. Pipe & Fdy., prfd. 49 +8 
United States Steel..... hia ore 81% +3% 
United States Steel, prfd.. 1144 +% 
Westinghouse Mfg. .......... 138% +18% 


The following table shows changes 
in maximum quotations of stocks not 
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listed on the New York stock ex- 


change: 

for for 

Oct. 1. Sep. 24. 
American Pe Building....... 37% 37 
Cambria Steel .....c.csecces meee 
Ciccgs Pneumatic Tool...... 88% 
aa Pree te ee 274 ~ 
pcg | von poe ene “eas Po to 
e Superior Corporation. . 

Pennsylvania Steel, Riiieniig 88 
Stewart-Warner 3 Co 78 7 


Warwick Iron & Steel Co..... 10 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 
Westinghouse El. & Mig. 


Plant Sold 


Rahway, N. J.—The plant of the 
New Jersey Steel Co., together with 
the contents, was sold at master’s 
sale on Sept. 30. The plant brought 
$40,000 and the equipment approxi- 
mately $6,500 more. It is generally 
beliewed that the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
was the real purchaser. J. Fithian 
Tatem, of Camden, N. J., and Phila- 
delphia; W. J. Allison, of Philadelphia, 
and C. J. Beers, said to represent the 
Riverside Steel Co., were the prin- 
cipal buyers. These men worked to- 
gether, apparently, and it was gen- 
erally conceded that they represented 
a common interest. Tatem was one 
of the solicitors for the complaint in 
the receivership of the company. 

The buyers were reticent as to the 
future. of the plant and would make 
no statement, but it was hinted that 
the plant would soon be started up 
as a munition factory. 


143 
Co. 65 62 


Canadian Locomotive 
Report 


Toronto, Sept. 28—The annuai re- 
port of the Canadian Locomotive Co., 
of Kingston, Ont., for the year end- 
ing June 30 shows manufacturing 
profits of $130,027, being a decrease 
of $204,087 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. The company took the 
balance of $303,300 carried forward 
from last year to help to meet the 
regular preferred dividend of $105,000. 
Of the residue $25,000 was received 
for special replacements and $75,000 
transferred to reserve for deprecia- 
tion, the balance carried forward being 
$142,801. The twelve-month covered 
by the report embraced about eight 
months of inactivity due to lack of 
orders. In January the management 
made a successful effort to secure 
orders abroad. A selling agency was 
established in Lendon resulting in 
numerous inquiries from foreign 
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countries. An order from the Rus- 
sian government for 50 locomotives 
was secured and subtantial contracts 
from the British government have 
been received. The total amount of 
contracts now on hand from these 
two sources exceeds $3,000,000, and 
the extensions of plant and equipment 
involved an outlay of $158,469. 


Plenty of Orders 


Toronto, Oct. 5.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal Co., Sept. 29, at New Glasgow, 
N. S., the general manager presented 
a highly satisfactory statement to the 
effect that orders on hand would keep 
the plant in operation at the present 
high rate of production for at least 
six months, and that negotiations for 
further orders were in progress. Gov- 
ernment orders received during Sep- 
tember were 40 per cent over the 
amount of orders for August. Though 
no official announcement on the sub- 
ject was made, it is understood in 
financial circles that the directors are 
considering a proposition made by 
a strong syndicate for the purchase 
of $1,500,000 common stock which re- 
mains in the treasury. The deal is 
regarded as likely to go through, as it 
would enable the company to close 
additional large orders. 





Installing Electric 
Furnaces 


Installation of smaller types of elec- 
tric furnaces in crucible steel plants 
in this country apparently is making 
further progress. One cause for this 
tendency is attributed to the increased 
cost of crucibles brought about by 
war conditions. Shipments of clay 
from Germany have been shut off 
while those of graphite from Ceylon 
have been restricted. The United 
States Steel Corporation has granted 
four more licenses for Heroult elec- 
tric furnaces which brings the total 
number of furnaces now installed or 
building in this country and Canada, 
to 27. 

The Latrobe Electric Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. which now has a 
6-ton furnace, has ordered a second 
3-ton unit for the manufacture of 
special high grade and tool steels. 
The Belle City Malleable Iron Co., 
Racine, Wis., will use a 3-ton furnace 
instead of present crucible capacity. 





Reports that the National Tube Co. 
has adopted plans to enlarge mills at 
Wheeling, W. Va. and McKeesport, 
Pa., are officially denied. 
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From Canada 


Pig Iron is Being Shipped Via New Orleans 
to France 


Chicago, Oct. 5. — The steamer 
Tuomas J. Drummonp is lying at the 
Illinois Central dock in Chicago harbor 
discharging a cargo of 2,000 tons of 
standard bessemer pig iron from a blast 
furnace in Canada. This iron is being 
loaded by the Illinois Central railroad 
and a solid train of about 40 cars will 
run direct to New Orleans where it will 
be loaded on ship for a ‘destination in 
France. 

This seems a roundabout route for 
pig iron and the natural outlet would be 
through the St. Lawrence or to Buffalo 
and New York and thence by ocean to 
France. However, under present condi- 
tions cargo space is difficult to obtain 
on the Atlantic and a ship has been 
chartered from New Orleans at a rate 
much less than could be obtained from 
New York. The rate for transportation 
from Chicago to New Orleans is re- 
markably low, the railroad offering a 
figure almost beyond belief for full 
train loads of material for export. 


Malleable Plant Expands 


The Hammond Malleable Iron Co., 
Hammond, Ind., which has been estab- 
lished less than a year, is building two 
additions which will be ready for use 
within a few days. A core room 50 x 
120 feet is being added to the foundry 
building, making the latter now 120 x 
390 feet. Three core ovens and a core 
storage room are provided in this ad- 
dition. A building 20 x 100 feet close 
to the railroad track serving the plant is 
being erected for sand and brick 
storage. Both structures are of con- 
crete, in keeping with the remainder of 
the plant. 

This new company has specialized in 
automobile and agricultural implement 
parts and has been busy from the first. 
H. J. Wanner, president of the company, 
formerly was associated with a foundry 
at Terre Haute, Ind., before forming the 
Hammond Malleable Iron Co. 


Will Build at Chicago 


The Wheeling Corrugating Co. of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, manufacturer 
of sheet metal and sheet metal products, 
has bought a site and will construct a 
plant costing $200,000 at Arthington 
street and Campbell avenue, Chicago. 
The site is 135 x 627 feet and is served 
by the B. & O. and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads. The main building will be four 
stories reinforced concrete construction 
and the other structures will be of brick 
and steel. Paul Gerhardt has prepared 
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the plans. The branch here is to take 
care of the western and northwestern 
business of the company and will be in 
charge of A. W. Crostly. 


Busy Toledo Company 


Toledo, O., Oct. 5.—The Jos. L. 
Skeldon Engineering Co., is enjoying 
an active call in its line from various 
sections of the country. The concern 
is at work now on a $15,000 order, 
including engines and boilers for the 
American Steel Package Co., at De- 
fiance, O. A new boiler plant is being 
installed for the electric lighting plant 
at Columbus Grove, O., a job amount- 
ing to about $8,000. A big contract 
has just been secured by this concern 
for the construction of a power plant 
and installing equipment at Bogalusa, 
La., for the Louisiana Fibre Board 
Co. This contract amounts to about 
$100,000. Another contract on which 
the company is at work is an electric 
light plant to be installed at Spencer- 
ville, O., which will cost about $10,000. 
The Skeldon company has taken 
over the old Ricard boiler shop at the 
corner of Water and Vine streets 
and will put it in first class condi- 
tion, occupying it as an extension of 
its own shop. The new shop is four 
stories, 50 x i50 feet. The new shop 
was badly needed to take care of the 
rapidly increasing business of the 
concern. 


Wants Armored Motor 


Cars 


The Lucey Mfg. Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York City, has inquired for 200 
armored motor cars, each of which is 
to have two machine gun turrets re- 
volving independently and to be su- 
perimposed to aliow a maximum fire 
zone. The armor protecting the driv- 
er, gunners and important parts must 
be able to .withstand German sharp 
bullets. The remainder of the armor 
is to be unpierceable at 75 paces. The 
cars are to be lined with noise-dead- 
ening material. They will carry five 
persons, in addition to the driver and 
6,000 cartridges. The tires are to be 
filled with elastic rubberoid masses. 
The cars are to be of 50 horsepower 
each, capable of a speed of 40 to 53 
miles per hour forward and 17 miles 
per hour backward. The ground clear- 
ance is to be 28 centimeters. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. will 
complete a new battery of 75 by- 
product coke ovens within the next 
30 days. The addition will give the 
company 143 ovens, contracts for 
which were awarded the H. Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh. 
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Openings for American Machinery 


Special Agent of the United States Visits Southern Republics and Gives 









Hints of How Trade Can Be Extended 


United States to promote the ex- 
® porting of machinery to South 
America, is doing excellent work as 
he travels about the country,  tell- 
ing manufacturers the results of 


J A. MASSEL, special agent of the 


his investigations. Before going to 
South America for the department 
of commerce, Mr. Massel _ spent 


10 years in the tropics in _ vari- 
ous capacities, as draftsman, engineer, 
salesman and manager of the engi- 
neering and machinery department 
which he organized in Porto Rico. 
He was also manager of one of the 
largest sugar plantations in Cuba. 
In the southern countries he repre- 
sented the Fulton Iron Works, St. 
Louis, International Steam Pump Co., 
New York, American Machine Tool 
Works, Boston, Honolulu Irom Works 
and other manufacturing concerns. 
Speaking of opportunities in South 
America, Mr. Massel said to a repre- 
sentative of The Iron Trade Review: 

“Between the date of Dec. 19, 1914, 
the date I left New York, and June 
24, 1915, the date of my return, I 
visited the republics of Argentina, 
Chile, Bolivia and Peru, calling on all 
the principal machine shops, importers 
of machinery, industrial plants, ete. 

“The most important market for our 
machinery is beyond question the re- 
public of Argentina, followed by 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia in the order 
named. Argentina, besides being the 
largest of the republics named, its 
area equaling that of entire Europe, 
outside of Russia, has also the largest 
population, about 8,000,000, which pop- 
ulation is of great help in her prog- 
ress industrially and commercially. 

“While Argentina is purely an agri- 
cultural country, ranking fourth in 
the world as a wheat and corn pro- 
ducing country, Chile is both agri- 
cultural and mining; Bolivia, mining; 
so is Peru, and if you will take into 
consideration sugar cane and cotton, 
it is an agricultural country as well. 
The machinery trade outside of agri- 
cultural implements is almost entirely 
in the hands of Europeans. 

“The United Kingdom and Ger- 
many occupy the first two places re- 
spectively, and we in some instances 
rank third. The electrical machinery 
and supplies are almost in the hands 
of the Germans, they practically con- 
trolling every electric light and power 
plant in South America, excepting 


Peru, which is in the hands of Eng- 





lish and American capital at this time. 
“The principal importers of machin- 
ery are either English, German or 
Italian, carrying immense stocks of 
machinery and machine tools. While 
Argentina has numerous machine 
shops, there are only a very few 
which have a modern and complete 
equipment, but their railroad shops 
and government works are excellently 
equipped. 

“IT doubt very much whether Ar- 
zentina will ever engage in machinery 
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manufacturing, for the simple reason 
that they have not the necessary raw 
materials, which they import mostly 
from Europe and, therefore, they will 
always depend on foreign manufac- 
turers for the supply of machinery. 
“Chile is the only country to my 
knowledge in South America which 
actually engages in building loco- 
motives, having two shops in Valpa- 
raiso, each one of which builds twenty 
20-ton locomotives a year for the 
government. Chile has all the raw 
material required for manufacturing 
purposes, like coal, iron ore and cop- 
per, and the policy of the Chilian 
government is to encourage the de- 
velopment of home industries. 
“Bolivia offers a market for mining 
machinery. It has immense possibili- 
ties as a mining center, and there is 
a great deal of room for developing 
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and improvement, but it is far more 
remote than the other republics I 
visited. 

“Peru is a very promising country. 
It is rich in cotton, sugar cane, rub- 
ber and gold, silver and copper mines. 
It is especially promising as a sugar 
country, and will offer a good market 
for sugar machinery and machine 
tools, as practically every sugar fac- 
tory is equipped with a machine shop. 
Their present sugar factories are 
equipped mostly with Scotch machin- 
ery, some of them with French and 
German, none with American. 

“While I was in Buenos Aires, an 
invitation was extended to me as a 
representative of the United States 
government to inspect the National 
Industrial School. I did so, and was 
surprised not only at the extent of 
equipment, but at the attendance as 
well. There are something like 500 
students from all parts of Argentina, 
taking special studies, with practical 
instruction in the use of machinery 
and machine tools. These young 
men, upon graduation, go out into 
all sections of the republic and take 
responsible positions. With only a 
very few exceptions all of the ma- 
chinery installed in the school’s in- 
dustrial plant is from Germany or 
England, most of it being in the 
form of donations from German firms. 
The United States manufacturers have 
a very slight representation among 
the models compared with their im- 
portance as makers of machinery. 
I believe this lack of exhibits is a 
serious thing for our manufacturers 
from a trade point of view. The 
school, which is under the control of 
the Argentine government, is sending 
out every year a highly trained class 
of men, who naturally, when con- 
rected with private industrial plants, 
favor the makes of machines with 
which they are familiar.” 


Blowing in Stacks. — The Thomas 
Iron Co, has decided to blow in its No. 
10 Hellertown, Pa, furnace. J. E. 
Thropp Jr. is superintendent of this 
plant. The company put into effect Oct. 
1 an increase of about 10 per cent in 
the wages of its men at the Richard 
mine, Wharton, N. J., and also at the 
Hokendauqua furnace. A _ similar ad- 
vance’ was made at the Alburtis fur- 
nace, Sept. 16. The Empire Steel & 
Iron Co. has blown in its No. 3 furnace 
at Catasauqua. 
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New Rate 


From Pittsburgh to Coast Will Probably 
Soon be in Force 


Action by western railroads, fol- 
lowing the example of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, is about to put 
into effect a 55-cent rate on finished 
steel products from Pittsburgh to 
Pacific coast points. The effect of 
this is to establish practically a 
“postage stamp rate” in the territory 
between the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line 
and the Missouri river, a_ territory 
which formerly had an 80-cent rate. 

When much lower rates by water 
through the Panama canal were estab- 
lished railroads sought permission to 
make a low rate to the coast regard- 
less of intermediate points and were 
given permission to apply a rate of 
55 cents from Chicago. This resulted 
in Pittsburgh getting a rate of 73.9 
cents. 

This differential gave Chicago steel 
mills some advantage which will be 
wiped out by extension of the flat 
rate to the entire territory. It is be- 
lieved eastern roads will consent to 
accept 10 cents as their portion of 
the through rate, leaving 45 cents for 
the western lines. If this is the case, 
it is believed eventually shippers in 
the Chicago district will be able to 
obtain a rate of 45 cents per 100 
pounds from Chicago to Pacific coast 
points, as this will be equivalent to 
the revenue derived under the through 
rate from Pittsburgh. 





Steamship Line 


Chicago, Oct. 4.—Announcement is 
made by Walter Parker, general man- 
ager of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce, that within six or 
seven weeks the Southwestern Steam- 
ship Co. will establish service be- 
tween New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisce, Los Angeles and the west coast 
of Mexico. Executive offices are at 
702 South Spring street, Los Angeles. 
Permanence of this service will de- 
pend upon traffic originating in the 
Mississippi valley. It is stated that 
New Orleans has assured the line 
considerable tonnage of freight, but 
this must be supplemented by other 
material from farther north. 

Interested shippers may obtain more 
definite information from Mr. Parker 
or the offices of the company. 


Taylor Memorial Meeting 


The Society to Promote the Science 
of Management issues a cordial in- 
vitation to all persons interested in 
scientific management and the work 
of the late Frederick W. Taylor to 
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attend the special memorial meeting 
to Mr. Taylor, to be held at 6:15 p. 
m., Friday, Oct. 22, in Houston Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 

The program includes as speakers 
several who have been closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Taylor and are best 
qualified to speak on the important 
periods of his career and various 
phases of his work as well as the ef- 
fect of scientific management on fu- 
ture social and industrial development. 
Distinguished leaders of the move- 
ment in foreign countries are prepar- 
ing appreciations which will be read. 
Among these are Prof. A. Wallichs, 
Royal Polytechnical School, Aix-la- 
Chapelle; M. Henri Le Chatelier and 
M. Charles de Preminville, Paris; M. 
Charpy, director of the St. Jacques 
Steel Works; Prof. J. Sederholm, Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, Finland. 

The secretary of the society, Prof. 
Henry W. Shelton, Hanover, N. H., 
will be glad to furnish those interest- 
ed with further information. 


Busy Plant 


Toledo, O., Oct. 4—The Toledo 
Shipbuilding Co. is now extremely 
busy operating with 400 men on the 
payroll. The force will soon be aug- 
mented by 600 men, making 1,000 
employes who will work throughout 
the winter, according to information 
recently made public. As heretofore 
stated, the concern has just closed 
contracts with an eastern syndicate 
to build two auxiliary steel schooners 
for the Atlantic coast trade. The 
new boats will be 261 feet in length, 
43 feet wide and 23% feet deep. They 
will be equipped with 400-horscpower, 
oil-burning engines. 


Death of Richard R. 


Williams 


Richard R. Williams, for 30 years 
hardware editor of The Iron Age, 
who long had occupied a high posi- 
tion in the trade journal field, died 
on Sept. 30 at his home in Glen Ridge, 
N. J., aged 72 years. He was born in 
Waterford, Ireland, and came to this 
country with his parents in 1851. Mr. 
Williams’ father, at Middletown, N. Y., 
in 1855, established the Hardware- 
man's Newspaper, which later became 
known as The Iron Age. The family 
moved to New York in 1863. Mr. 
Williams entered the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary and was ordained a min- 
ister in 1870. He became pastor of the 
Reformed Dutch Church at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., in 1870, where, after re- 
maining 14 years, he gave up the min- 
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istry and joined the ‘staff of The Iron 
Age, later becoming its hardware 
editor. Mr. Williams was one of the 
organizers. of the Hardware Club of 
New York in 1892, and for two years 
was its president. He was much in- 
terested in Sunday school work. He 
was a chess player of renown, and 
largely through his efforts the inter- 
national matches with England were 
arranged. A wife, a daughter and two 
sons survive him. 


John E. Thompson, for many years 
a partner in the firm of John W. 
Quincy & Co., New York City, deal- 
ers in pig iron, died at Warren, R. L., 
Sept. 26, aged 75 years. Death was 
due to a sudden attack of heart dis- 
ease. The firm of John W. Quincy 
& Co. is not now in existence. 

Robert Lemuel Greenlee, of Chi- 
cago, vice president of the Northwest- 
ern Foundry Co., president of the 
Northwestern Stove Repair Co. and 
vice president of the Greenlee Foun- 
dry Co., died Sept. 28 at a sanitarium 
at Battle Creek, Mich. He went to 
Chicago with his twin brother, Ralph 
S. Greenlee in 1862 and was engaged 
continuously in machinery manufac- 
ture in Chicago since that time. 

William Watson, secretary of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences since 1884, and a noted authori- 
ty on technical education, died Sept. 30 
at his home in Boston, aged 82 years. 
After graduating from Harvard, he 
became a member of the faculty as an 
instructor in mathematics and _ cal- 
culus. 

From 1865 to 1873, he was pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Since then he had _ devot- 
ed his time to special work. Prof. 
Watson had had many honorary of- 
fices conferred upon him in the scien- 
tific world, both in this country and 
abroad. He was the author of many 
mathematical text bocks. 

John W. Bookwalter, Springfield, O.., 
largest stockholder in the James Leffel 
Co., of that city, died Sept. 26 at his 
villa at San Remo, Italy. Death was due 
to bronchial pneumonia. Mr. Book- 
walter was 76 years of age, and his 
estate is valued at $10,000,000. When a 
young man, he invented a turbine water 
wheel, and formed the James Leffel Co. 
to manufacture it. Later he invented the 
process for the manufacture of Book- 
walter cast steel, and but recently re- 
fused an offer of $2,000,000 for his 
patent. Besides his large interests in the 
iron and steel business, he owned 70,000 
acres of land in Nebraska, and was 
reputed to be the leading cereal farmer 
of the world. 
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Business News of Nation’s Capital — 


Speculation as to Probable Action on the Tariff—Elements 


Washington, Oct. 5.—Business dis- 
location throughout the world, com- 
bined with the approach of the com- 
ing session of congress, has revived 
lively talk of tariff revision. Pub- 
lished reports are not lacking to prove 
that a “high authority” has given as- 
surance that the Underwood-Simmons 
act will be overhauled and real pro- 
tection provided in it. Other printed 
reports have been cited to prove that 
a “high authority” has made it plain 
that the tariff will not be revised— 
at least not until after peace is re- 
stored in Europe. Just at this time, 
however, the neutral position, which 
does not indicate what may or may 
not be done with the tariff, seems to 
be the safest. Taking an eminent 
place in connection with the tariff- 
revision question is the fact that no 
specific statement has been !published 
with the name of the “authority” used 
showing precisely what the admin- 
istration is willing to do, or has 
planned to do. 

Developments based upon recent 
activities and statements of high gov- 
ernment officials have, nevertheless, 
thrown some interesting sidelights on 
the question of revised tariff legisla- 
tion. But until something really con- 
crete has resulted it seems that noth- 
ing but inference as to what will be 
done to the tariff by the present 
administration can be drawn. There 
are those who are firmly of the opin- 
ion that the administration itself has 
just begun a study of the tariff situa- 
tion and by no means has determined 
upon a legislative program. 


To Revalue Goods 


It is worth while to observe what 
has taken and is taking place in con- 
nection with the tariff discussion. On 
Sept. 22 there was issued by Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
J. Peters, at the direction of Secretary 
of the Treasury William G. McAdoo, 
a letter to the appraiser of mer- 
chandise at New York. This letter 
made the request that goods coming 
into the New York port, which had 
been detained in Europe, should be 
revalued, so that ad valorem duties 
could be based upon the present mar- 
ket value, which is considerably high- 
er than the market value was when 
they were purchased prior to the war. 
The goods affected are principally 
those which have been held up in 
Germany and Austria as the result of 
England’s order-in-council. The value 


of Uncertainty Due to the War 


of the goods runs into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The effect of the 
order not only means added revenue 
for a well nigh depleted treasury, but 
effects a temporarily protective tariff 
on those goods which are subject to 
a duty. 


The President's Letters 


On Sept. 26 there were made public 
two letters written by President Wil- 
son, relating to the tariff. In one 
of them, which was a reply to former 
Governor James M. Cox, of Ohio, 
the President intimated that he would 
not be averse to the creation of a 
tariff commission. This was consid- 
ered by many to be quite a conces- 
sion on the part of the President, 
some construing it to be equivalent 
to an admission that the Underwood- 
Simmons act lacks of being perfect. 
At the same time, however, the Presi- 
dent said, existing organs of the gov- 
ernment—the federal trade commis- 
sion and the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, departient of 
commerce—have the full powe. > which 
might be bestowed upon a tariff com- 
mission. The other letter made pub- 
lic at the same time the Cox letter 
was published was written by the 
President to Powell Evans, a promi- 
nent Democrat of Philadelphia, in 
which the President said that “until 
the present European war is over 
and normal conditions have been re- 
stored, it will not be possible to 
determine how readily or how com- 
pletely the business of the country 
has adjusted itself to the new condi- 
tions.” The President continued and 
said that “instrumentalities already 
created will be ready and in opera- 
tion which will show just where the 
laws are working in harmony with 
the facts and where they are not”. The 
letter to Mr. Evans was written pre- 
vious to the one sent to Mr. Cox. 
Neither letter, it is plain, commits the 
President to fixed policy. 

During the past week Secretary of 
Commerce William C. Redfield wrote 
a letter to Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, in which he attempted to 
convince American manufacturers that 
they would be protected from the 
widlesale dumping of foreign goods 
at cheap prices upon the markets of 
this country. The letter also showed 
that Mr. Redfield intended to avoid, 
so far as possible; any proposal for 
tariff revision. It has not been held, 
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however, that Mr. Redfield ‘was acting 
as the mouthpiece of the President 
when he indicated opposition to tariff 
revision. The President on one occa- 
sion resented a statement that a prom- 
inent member of congress in an in- 
terview was supposed to be voicing 
the President’s attitude. | President 
Wilson said at that time that he had 
a tongue of his own and would use 
it whenever he desired to express his 
attitude on any question. 

Mr. Redfield’s letter is supposed to 
have followed numerous conferences 
on plans for dealing with the trade 
situation after the war. Mr, Redfield 
said to Mr. Pratt in the letter that 
“if the question arises as to the atti- 
tude of the department of commerce 
toward what is called ‘dumping’ after 
the war shall end, you may say that 
I shall recommend in my annual 
report that unfair competition from 
abroad shall not be permitted to ia- 
jure a legitimate American industry 
any more than it is permitted to do so 
in our domestic field.” He said he 
would be giad to receive suggestions 
from practical commercial men as to 
the most efficient means of detaching 
and preventing unfair competition. 
He implied plainly that he would 
recommend enactment of an anti- 
dumping clause for the tariff act. No 
intimation of a specific nature was 
given in this proposal, however. How 
far Mr, Redfield would go toward 
anti-dumping legislation is left for 
speculation. 
of course that anyone in authority 
would prevent unfair competition from 
abroad or at home. The bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, fol- 
lowing Mr. Redfield’s letter, issued 
a statement, showing the operation of 
anti-dumping laws of Canada and other 


countries. 
Expunge Anti-Dumping Clause 


The Underwood-Simmons tariff, as a 
matter of fact. carried an anti-damp- 
ing clause when it passed the house, 
but was stricken out by the senate 
committee on finance. Efforts of house 
eonferees to have the clause restored, 
though vigorous and almost success— 
ful, were defeated through the in- 
sistence of Senator John Sharp Wil- 
liams, a conferee of the upper house, 
who said he would never under any 
conditions agree to an anti-duniping 
clause. The President is understood 
to have recently conferred with Sec- 
retary Redfield and Chairman Joseph 
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E. Davies, of the federal trade com- 
mission with regard to having an 
anti-dumping clause enacted. 

Then followed the plan of the fed- 
eral trade commission, which deter- 
mined to send out a list of questions 
on foreign trade matters to every 
manufacturer in the United States. 
Among other points it is intended to 
develop through this questionaire is 
the matter of competitive trade condi- 
tions from abroad which have to be 
met, including such matters as the 
cost of production, wages of laborers, 
freight rates, etc. In this work the 
commission is also working through 
consular agents of the state depart- 
ment and commercial attaches of the 
department of commerce. The treas- 
ury department is at work, in con- 
junction with the department of com- 
merce, compiling data on the revenue 
possibilities of the tariff act for the 
use of the ways and means commit- 
tee of the house when that committee 
meets informally in November to be- 
gin work upon a program for revenue 
legislation—and possibly for protective 
legislation of some sort. 

The entire discussion of tariff ‘revi- 
sion is shot through with currents and 
cross currents of mere speculation. 
Surmises of varying character are 
drawn, but until something more 
definite has shaped itself, there seems 
to be no authority whatever to say 
what will be or will not be done with 
the tariff under the present admin- 
istration. 


Pennsy’s Brief 


Washington, Oct. 5.—The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad has filed a brief with 
the interstate commerce commission, 
replying to one recently filed by the 
Buffalo Union Furnace Co. and the 
Wickwire Steel Co., dealing with 
freight rates the two furnace interests 
have to pay on coal and coke to 
Buffalo and Harriet, N. Y. The com- 
plainants protested principally against 
the ‘payment of $1.85 per gross ton 
on coke from the Connellsville region, 
while their competitor, the Rogers- 
Brown company pays $1.05 on coke 
from Tyler and Sykes, Pa., having an 
interest im the coke plants there and 
consuming virtually all of their out- 
put. 

The Pennsylvania  failroad brief 
says ‘that. the continued participation 
by that carrier in the $1.05 rate can- 
not properly affect the rate from the 
Connellsville district and that public 
policy does not require it to withdraw 
from its participation in the rate. Its 
withdrawal, says the brief, would 
mean that the traffic instead of going 
in Buffalo via Driftwood would be 
delivered either to the Buffalo & Sus- 
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quehanna railroad at Wellsville or to 
the Erie railroad at Ansonia. It is 
further declared that the $1.05 rate is 
available to the complainants as well 
as tO the Rogers-Brown Iron Co., as 
the former could establish coke ovens 
on the line of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna. The brief alleges also that the 
Rogers-Brown interests had offered 
to dispose of their coke plants to the 
complainants. 


Virginia Rate 


Washington, Oct. 2.—Rehearing of 
the Virginia pig iron rate case has 
been set by the interstate commerce 
commission for Oct. 20 in Washing- 
ton. The case was reopened at the 
request of complainants. They pro- 
tested that when the original decision 
in the case was handed down, reduc- 
ing rates on iron from Virginia fur- 
naces to points north, the lower levels 
were applied only to those points 
specifically named in the commission’s 
order and only on the lines of those 
carriers which had been made defend- 
ants. It was contended by the com- 
plainants that the carriers, while fol- 
lowing the letter of the decision evad- 
ed its spirit. 


Will Not Arbitrate 


Washingon, Oct. 5.—Filed with the 
interstate commerce commission was 
a statement prepared by members of 
the railroad commission of West Vir- 
ginia rejecting a suggestion that the 
federal body arbitrate the freight rate 
differentials between West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio _ bituminous 
coal fields on lake cargo coal. It is 
asserted by the West Virginia com- 
mission that the federal commission 
cannot arbitrate and has no authority 
to make its findings through arbitra- 
tion binding upon the carriers con- 
cerned. Ohio and Pennsylvania car- 
riers contend that differentials of from 
38 to 40 cents per ton should be given 
in their favor against coal from West 
Virginia, whose transportation in- 
volves a longer haul than from Ohio 
and Pennsylvania mines. The West 
Virginia commission is opposed to 
increases on freight rates from coal 
mines in that state to interior points, 
amounting to 15 cents. 


«A Remarkable Feature” 


Washington, Oct. 5.—Secretary Red- 
field of the department of commerce has 
awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of a new United States coast and 
geodetic survey vessel to the Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis. The contract price was only 
$189,000 for the bare hull and machin- 
ery, but the ultimate cost of the vessel 
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fully equipped will be $220,000. The 
new vessel, to be called the Surveyor, 
will be a steel steamer of about 1,000 
tons displacement: with triple expansion 
engines and will use crude oil. In the 
statement announcing the award, the 
department of commerce says, in part: 

“A remarkable feature of the award 
of this contract lies in the fact that a 
shipbuilding company located on Lake 
Michigan should build an ocean going 
vessel destined for service in Alaska. 
This brings home the important com- 
mercial fact that after all the Great 
Lakes extending far into the interior of 
the American continent are for all prac- 
tical purposes a part of the Atlantic 
ocean.” 


New Jersey’s Output of 


Iron Ore 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 4—New Jer- 
sey continues to be a steady producer 
of magnetic iron ore although only 
five mines were operated during 1914. 
Of these two are in Morris county, 
two in Warren and one in Passaic. 
According to figures collected by Dr. 
M. William Twitchell, of Trenton, 
of the state geological survey, in co- 
operation’ with the United States geo- 
logical survey, the total quantity of 
iron ore mined was 350,135 long tons, 
an increase of 24,830 tons over 1913. 
The total quantity marketed was 846,- 
820 long tons valued at $1,076,208, an 
increase in quantity of 24,830 tons 
and in value of $95,900. Since 1870 
the mines of New Jersey have yielded 
20,490,407. long tons. The gradual 
diminution of the number of active 
iron ore mines in the state does not 
mean that the ore deposits have been 
worked out. It does mean, however, 
that under the present conditions of 
competition with Lake Superior and 
Cuban ores, only a few of the New 
Jersey deposits are economically avail- 
able. These conditions will probably 
prevail for many years to come, but 
eventually many of the mines now 
idle will be reopened. 

Extensive improvements at the 
Mount Hope mines of the Empire 
Steel & Iron Co. were completed dur- 
ing the year, and this plant now has 
a modern equipment in every respect. 
Electric haulage in the mine, improved 
hoisting facilities, and much additional 
magnetic separating equipment give 
a daily capacity of 1,000 tons. 


Bids will be received until Oct. 12 
by sanitary district of Chicago, John 
McGillen, clerk, 910 South Michigan 
avenue, for 750 tons of fabricated 
steel, 1,100 tons erected steel and 375 
tons of reinforcing steel. 





























News of Kmployers and Kmployes 


Pratt & Whitney Employes Go On Strike—Wage Increases and Shorter 
Hours Granted in Numerous Plants 


BOUT 1,000 of the 3,200 em- 
A ployes of the Pratt & Whitney 

Co., Hartford, Conn. a branch 
of Niles-Bement-Pond, New York, have 
struck for a change in working condi- 
tions. These include an 8-hour day with 
no reduction in pay, time and a half for 
overtime and double pay for Sundays and 
holidays and the reinstatement of two 
men said to have been discharged be- 
cause of activity in union affairs. The 
Pratt & Whitney plant, one of the 
largest in Hartford, is devoted to the 
manufacture of small tools and of 
what is generally known as precision 
machinery, such as engine lathes, tur- 
ret lathes, millers, gear cutters and 
like machinery, in which work it 
engaged before the present European 
war. It has a $1,250,000 contract for an 
arsenal for the republic of China. 


Nearly 150 machinists and helpers of 
the Max Arms Machine Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., struck Sept. 28, alleging 
that there had been discrimination 
against their leaders. Two weeks ago 
the men’s demand for a 48-hour week 
and an improvement in working condi- 
tions was granted. 


The strike of 180 employes of the 
Van Norman Machine & Tool Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has been settled 
and the men have returned to work. 
The company concedes a 50-hour 
week the rest of the year and a 48- 
hour week beginning Jan. 1. The 
men are on day work and wages are 
not affected. 

The molders, coremakers and labor- 
ers employed at the Vulcan Iron 
Works, New Britain, Conn., who have 
been on strike, have returned to work. 
The molders will receive a minimum 
of $2.75 and prices will range to $3 
and a little over. Similar treatment 
is to be accorded the coremakers, and 
the laborers will also receive a_ satis- 
factory wage, declares General Manager 
E,. G. Hurlbut. 


Wage Increases 


Several concessions have been of- 
fered employes of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by E. M. Herr, president of the 
company. A number of employes 
identified with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers and the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, several weeks ago asked Mr. Herr 
to reinstate one of the members of 
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the union; to adopt an 8-hour day; to 
grant an increase of 20 per cent in 
wages; to pay time and one-half for 
overtime and to recognize the union. 

President Herr refused to recognize 
the union, but voluntarily offered to 
reduce hours to a slight extent and to 
give an increase in pay. Concessions 
offered by the company are explained 
in a statement made by President 
Herr, which follows: 

“After a full and complete discus- 
sion of the matters which you have 
brought to my attention as requests 
from our employes in the shops in 
the matter of hours of service and 
wage conditions, it has been decided 
to grant to all of our shop employes 
on check an average 8-hour and 40- 
minute day.instead of the average 
9-hour day, or a 52-hour week instead 
of a 54-hour week. The adjustment 
of wages will be made to the nearest 
half cent to give the same weekly 
wage for 52 hours now obtaining for 
54 hours. 

“In addition, the company for the 
next calendar year, beginning Oct. 1, 
1915, will grant a bonus to all shop 
employes of 6 per cent on the earned 
wages, payable in progressive quar- 
terly installments, as soon as possible. 
The new shop hours will begin Fri- 
day, Oct. 1, 1915.” 

Employes accepted the company’s 
offer at a special election last Friday. 

The Dunbar Bros. Co., inc., Bristol, 
Conn., spring manufacturer, has grant- 
ed its employes a nine-hour day with 
10 hours’ nay. 

The plant of the C. J. Root Co., 
Bristol, Conn., has gone on a new 
schedule, providing for 55 hours’ pay 
with but 50 hours work for the day 
men and the piece workers have been 
advanced proportionately. 

The strike at the plant of the Amer- 
ican Graphophone Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., which has been in progress 
since Sept. 9, has been settled. Un- 
der the terms of settlement, the 2,000 
employes will work 48 hours a week 
and get an increase in wages varying 
from 4 to 24 per cent. There will be 
no recognition of the shop committee 
of the union. 

About 700 of the 1,200 men employed 
in the Hill shops of the Hendee Mo- 
torcycle Co., Springfield, Mass., struck 
Sept. 27 and an effort is being made 
to call out the 400 ynen employed in 
the East Springfield shops. The men 
are on an eight-hour day by the week, 
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but want the time divided differently, 

Only five: of the 850 Hendey Ma- 
chine Co. strikers returned to work 
when the factory was reopened at 
Torrington, Conn., Sept. 27, after be- 
ing closed four weeks. The announce- 
ment that pickets would be equipped 
with cameras to take the pictures of 
the men who returned to work may 
have deterred some who were plan- 
ning to go back, but the company ex- 
pects that the men who are willing 
to work will return in a few days.- ~ 

The strike of the machinists at the 
plant of the B. F. Perkins Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass., has been settled, the men 
accepting the offer of the company 
of a 50-hour week with time and a 
half for overtime and double time 
for Sunday, the wages to remain the 
same and the employes to be taken 
back without discrimination. 


Demands Made in 
Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Oct. 4—The following 
demands have been miade by the local 
machinists’ union, of the machine 
shops in this city: 

Rule No. 1l.—Forty-eight hours a 
week shall constitute a week’s work 
and shall be worked as follows: 
Eight and one-half hours for the first 
five days and five and one-half hours 
on Saturday, and there shall be no 
reduction in wage from the present 
weekly rate. 

Rule No. 2.—All overtime work 
after regular hours shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half, 
except Sundays and holidays, which 
shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time. When a holiday falls on Sun- 
day, the following day shall be ob- 
served. 

Rule No. 3—The company agrees 
to meet a committee representing the 
employes’ at any time a _ grievance 
may arise in the shop, and that there 
shall be no discrimination against any 
employes who from time to time may 
be elected to represent his fellow 


workers. 
Rule No. 4.—The above rules are 
effective from the ............. ... day 


of October, 1915, and shall remain in 
effect for one year and thereafter 
until 30 days’ written notice is given 
by the employer or the employes 
desiring a change thereto. 

The above rules have been sub- 
mitted to practically every machine 
shop in this city. 
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Market Impeded by Tool: Shortage 


Demand for Large Lathes Increases—Bethlehem Steel Co. Places Contracts 


and Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation to be in Market 


has run strongly to the large-size lathes for 

6-inch or heavier projectiles. The activity in 
this line, while not involving so many machines, was 
marked. Some sellers disposed of several hundred 
lathes of the 24 and 30-inch types for deliveries run- 
ning far into next year, and the production of their 
plants now is well sold up. Some builders report they 
are sold out on the 24 to 30-inch sizes to midyear, 
others until the third quarter. The buyers of these 
large lathes have been mainly domestic manufacturers 
who have closed shell contracts with the French, Eng- 
lish and Russian governments. Shrapnel-sized lathes are 
difficult to find for this year’s shipment except in small 
odd lots. A New York state builder, who had about 
50 machines, disposed of these in the week. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. during the week distrib- 
uted among different builders a considerable part of 
its inquiry for equipment for its machine shop exten- 
sidns, which had included 300 to 400 heavy duty en- 
gine lathes, cranes and other equipment. At the rate 
at which the business was placed the past week, the 
list will be disposed of shortly. The Wm. Cramp & 
Sons Ship & Engine Building Co. has purchased about 
a dozen tools, consisting of punches and shears, bend- 
ing and straightening rolls, a large plate planer and a 
scarfing machine for its new ship shed. The Fore 
River Ship Building Corporation is about to distribute 
a similar list of approximately 25 tools. 


Sin © of shell-making machinery the past week 


Crane Market Active 


HE phenomenal activity in cranes continues. Some 
prominent builders state that their September 
business in eastern territory was the largest in their 
history. New orders of the past week called for 
about 30 additional cranes. The Maryland Steel Co. 
has placed one 75-ton, one 50-ton, two 25-ton, seven 
10-ton and two 5-ton cranes with the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co.; the Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Co. seven additional 10-ton travelers with 
Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee; the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. two 20-ton travelers with the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co. and three 10-ton machines with Pawling & 
Harnischfeger, to be installed in the machine shop 
extensions of the Lehigh plant; the Guerber Engi- 
neering Co. two 10-ton cranes to the Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., while the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. bought one 10-ton Niles and one 10-ton 
Pawling & Harnischfeger crane for Berwick, Pa. The 
Milford Foundry Co., Milford, Mass., recently took 
a 10-ton crane from Pawling & Harnischfeger. The 
Newport News Ship Building & Dry Dock Co. is 
figuring on a 75-ton crane, which has been up for 
some time. Pending inquiries now represent a small 
total. 


Month Record-Breaker for Pittsburgh Dealers 


GEPTEMBER proved to be the most profitable 
month in the history of the machiné tool interests 
of Pittsburgh, and indications are that October will 
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witness a continuation of buying on a large scale. 
One firm, which has sold hundreds of machine tools 
to domestic consumers for the manufacture of war 
material, has just booked an order for 200 engine 
lathes for foreign shipment. Second-hand machinery 
dealers are shipping engine and turret lathes to all of 
the entente nations. Demand for second-hand equip- 
ment never was so active as at present. 

The Shelby Steel Tube Co., a subsidiary of the 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, which is doubling 
capacity at its seamless tube works at Ellwood City, 
Pa., has sent out inquiries for a number of machine 
tools and rolling mill equipment. The contract for 
cranes has been awarded the Alliance Machine Works, 
Alliance, O. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
just awarded contracts for coal-dumping and _ coal- 
handling equipment for its new by-product coke plant. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has bought additional punch- 
ing and shearing machinery for one of its plants. 
Inquiries for six electric cranes of 10 and 15 tons 
capacity have been sent out by one of the steel 
manufacturers in western Pennsylvania. 


Chicago Dealers Handicapped 


ACHINE tool dealers in Chicago are unable to 
fill the contracts for tools which have been 
tendered them. Deliveries from manufacturers are 
being received by those who had sufficient confidence 
in the situation to give continuous orders, but others 
find it impossible to obtain new machines. Sales rooms 
are almost empty and only those machines for which 
there is littke demand remain in stock. Inquiry from 
foreign as well as domestic sources continues heavy, 
but almost all sales can be traced indirectly to the 
war. Second-hand machinery is particularly scarce 
and it is difficult to pick up tools of this kind. 


Strike Did Not Materialize 


"THE threatened strike of machinists in Cincinnati, 

which was to have taken place on Sept. 29, did 
not materialize. A number of workmen in the plants 
of the Cincinnati Shaper Co., and the Oesterlein 
Machine Tool Co. left their work on that date when 
these companies refused to grant an eight-hour day 
with the same pay for a 48-hour week that they have 
been giving for 52% hours. Other plants, however, 
have succeeded in maintaining their working forces 
intact. Both skilled and unskilled labor is more 
plentiful than six months ago, and as machine tool 
orders for future delivery are gradually decreasing, 
manufacturers do not care to obligate themselves 
further by paying higher wages. Practically every 
machine tool builder in Cincinnati voluntarily ad- 
vanced the pay of their machinists 10 per cent a 
few months ago. 

Demand has centered on small bench tools for the 
past two weeks. New inquiries for lathes and milling 
machines are not as numerous as heretofore, but 
shops making these tools have sufficient orders to run 
them well into the first half of next year. 
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Just the right Location 


| for Service 


w The Ancient Greeks whose 
7 slogan was “AGATHON,” which 
means “highest quality,” were 
largely a commercial people. 
‘“AGATHON” was the solid rock 
upon which they founded their 
everlasting reputation. 


Part of their success, however, was due 
to the fact that before they built up a city, 
they selected the site that would best 
facilitate their purpose. 

Massillon, Ohio, was selected by us 








Map of Eastern Section of United States showing 
Central Location of Massillon as the home of The Central Steel Com- 
pany because it best facilitates our 
purposes. 


It is but a few miles from the Geo- 
graphical Center of the Iron and Steel 
business of the United States. 


It has most excellent facilities for quick 
shipment. In fact we can make over- 
night shipments to most northern 
points. 


No matter where YOU are, WE are 


not far away. 


“AGATHON” STEEL and 
“AGATHON”™ SERVICE 


That's what you want. 


“AGATHON” Chrome Nickel 

“AGATHON?” Vanadium 
“AGATHON” Chrome Vanadium 

“AGATHON?” Silico-Manganese 
“AGATHON” Nickel Steels 

“AGATHON” Chrome Steel 
“AGATHON” Special Analyses 

“AGATHON” High Carbon 


Any shape you wish— 
Bars, plain or special for cold drawing 
or machining. Cold Roiling Strip 
Stock; Billets; Slabs; Blooms. 





THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


DETROIT OFFICE 
326-27-28 Ford Bldg. F. Walter Guibert, District Sales Manager 





























Say you saw it in THe Iron Trape Review 
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EASTERN STATES 


ELLSWORTH, ME. — Tentative plans are 
being considered for the erection of a 100 


x 250-foot factory building for the Blood 
Knitting Mills Co. 
ELIZABETHPORT, N. J. — The S. L. 


Mobre & Sons Corporation, is taking bids 
for the erection of plate and machine shops, 
which will form a part of the new ship 
building department of this concern. 

GIBBSBORO, N. J.—The 5-story building 
of John Lucas & Son, Inc., paint manufac- 
tuters, was damaged by a $100,000 fire. 

GLOUCESTER, N. J.—Contracts for an ex- 
tensive plant for the Welsbach Co, have been 
awarded. The plant will comprise four rein- 
forced concrete buildings, including a 3-story 
warehouse for rough stores, 80 x 280 feet, a 
3-story warehouse for finished stores, 80 x 280 
feet, a 3-story manufacturing building and 
hardening rooms, 60 x 270 feet, with two 
wings, 70 x 120 feet, and a 3-story manu- 
facturing building, 80 x 300 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Breese Carburetor 
Co. will build a 2-story, 70 x 70-foot addition. 

NEWARK, N. J.—City of Newark will 
erect a 2-story, 32 x 85-foot, meter testing 
building. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The contract for a large 
pumping station for the Passaic Valley sewer 
commission, has been awarded to Wm. G 
Sharwell, 377 Firth avenue, New York City. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Western Tool Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture tools; 
$125,000 capital stock; by Charles W. John- 
son, J. W. Ekstadt, Jersey City, N. J. and 
G. A. Ekstadt, Garwood, N. J. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Butterworth-Judson & Co. 
will erect a plant consisting of three 1-story 
buildings to be 61 x 31 feet, 198 x 60 feet 
and 60 x 112 feet, respectively. The Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. has the general contract. 

NORWICH, N, J.—The Norwich Wire Bas- 
ket Co. will erect a 75 x 200-foot, 2-story 
building. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Pond Machine Tool 
Co. has been granted a permit for erecting a 
2-story brick addition. 

RUTLAND, VT.—The Howe Scale Co. has 
purchased the business of the Springfield 
Scale Co., Springfield, O., from the Winters- 
Coleman Co. and will remove it to the build- 
ings just completed at Rutland. 

BOSTON.—The R. & S. Machine Co. has 
been incorporated; $50,000 capital stock; by 
Walter S. Railsback and Marion E. Cole. 

BOSTON.—The state has sold John B. 
Finley, president of the Colonial Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, a site containing 12,500 square 
feet of land at the corner of D and Fargo 
streets where a building will be erected by 
the National Fireproofing Co. for the Colonial 
Steel Co. 

OTTER RIVER, MASS.—The new concrete 
plant of the Otter River Board Co. was dam- 
aged by a fire. The main building, a 2%- 
story, 40 x 125-foot structure, was the most 
seriously damaged. 

PALMER, MASS.—A. W. & J. Rathbone 
have started work on a l-story, 40 x 100-foot 
wire mill 

QUINCY, MASS.~—The Fore River Ship 
Building Corporation, which took bids*on two 
15-ton locomotive cranes, has postponed final 
action in regard to the purchase of this equip- 
ment. 


WATERTOWN, MASS.—The contract for a 
l-story, press shop 85x 115 feet, for the United 
States arsenal, has been awarded to the H. P. 
Converse & Co., Boston. 

BRIDGEPORT, CT. — The Ashcroft Mfg. 
Co. Will “erect a ‘stédin gage factory, 50 x 202 
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feet, five stories. Aberthaw Contracting Co. 
has the general contract. 

BRIDGEPORT, CT. — Bridgeport Brass 
Co. is erecting a casting shop, 60 x 80 feet. 
Samuel Austin & Sons Co. have the general 
contract. 

BRIDGEPORT, CT. — The _ Bridgeport 
Projectile Co. has closed a general contract 
with the Samuel Austin Sons & Co. for a 
forge shop, 100 x 400 feet. 

BRIDGEPORT, CT. — The Remington 
Arms-Union Metailic Cartridge Co. has 
awarded a general contract to T. J. Pardy 
for an ammunition factory, 60 x 1,240 feet. 

NEW HAVEN, CT.—The Eastern Machine 
Screw Co. has let a contract for the erection 
of a l-story, 50 x 100-foot machine screw 
factory. 

NEW HAVEN, CT.—The J. H. Parrish Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture all 
kinds of vehicles; $25,000 capital stock; by 
James H. Parrish, Thomas T. Bright, and 
Carroll C. Hicks. 

WATERBURY, CT.--Waterbury Tool Co. 
has had plans prepared for a machine shop 
and office building addition. 

WINDHAM, CT. — The Smith & Win- 
chester Co. has begun work upon a foundry, 
85 x 69 feet. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. — The Lorrain Mfg. 
Co. has awarded a contract for the erection of 
a 2-story brick addition to the office building. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Gorham Mfg. 
Co., Elmwood, R. I., has awarded a contract 
for the erection of three 1-story additions to 
its plant. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Chelsea Fibre Mills Co. 
has had plans prepared for a brick, 4-story 
plant to be erected at 1135 Manhattan avenue 
and Commercial street. The estimated cost is 
about $30,000. 

BUFFALO.—The Atlas Steel Casting Co. 
has awarded a contract for an addition to its 
foundry; E. C. Shong is vice president. 

BUFFALO.—The Curtiss Aeroplane Co. has 
let contracts for a 4-story, 80 x 300-foot ad- 
dition. 

BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills will erect a 42 x 50-foot boiler 
house. 

BUFFALO.—The Unique Brass Foundry 
Co. has plans prepared for a foundry, 85 x 
136 feet, one and two stories. 

BUFFALO.—The Jewell Steel & Malleable 
Co., 373 Hertel avenue, will build a 1-story, 
64 x 80-foot core room addition. 

CORTLAND, N. Y.—A 1-story addition, 50 
x 110 feet, will be built by the Cortland Car- 
riage Goods Co. 

DUNKIRK, N. Y.—The American Locomo- 
tive Co. will build a 1-story, 22 x 30-foot 
hydro-oxygen plant. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y.—The Fibre Corpora- 
tion will rebuild its plant which was recently 
damaged by fire. 

NEW YORK.—The Thatcher Furnace Co., 
131 W. Thirty-fifth street, will build a 2-story 
addition to its plant in Newark, N. J. 

NEW YORK.—The E. R. Merrill Spring 
Co., 526 West Twenty-eighth street, has plans 
under way for the erection of a 1-story, 95 x 
97-foot factory building. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Eastman Kodak 
Co. will build a 2-story, 45 x 140-foot addi- 
tion, 

SOLVAY, N. Y.—Pass & Seymour, Inc., 
Boyd building, will build a l-story, 40 x 45- 
foot addition. 

TONAWANDA, N. Y.—McKinnon Chain Co. 
will build a 1-story, 80 x 90-foot addition, to 
cost $10,000. 

UTICA, N. 


Y—W. <A. Jamieson, 1124 
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Howard avenue, will build a 1I-story, 25 x 65 
foot manufacturing plant. 

UTICA, N. Y.—-The Hassellbarth-Whiton 
Co., manufacturer of iron and brass beds, 
springs, etc., has purchased a site and will 


_enlarge its plant to care for increased busi- 


ness. 

CHESTER, PA.—Keystone Casting Co. will 
build a fireproof addition, to cost $30,000. 

CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—West Penn Trac- 
tion Co., with headquarters at Pittsburgh, has 
completed plans for the installation of a 
complete power unit of 19,000-kilowatt capacity 
at the local plant. The increase will involve an 
expenditure of approximately $1,000,000. 

ERIE, PA.—Erie Silk Mills have awarded 
Henry Schenk Co. the contract for a 1-story, 
144 x 144-foot steel addition to their werks. 

HARRISBURG, PA. — State water supply 
commission has approved the application of 
commissioners of Mercer county to construct 
a bridge across Yellow Britches run in Dela 
ware township. } 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The state water supply 
commission has approved plans submitted by 
the Pennsylvania railroad to build a_ bridge 
across Dotter run in Rockland township, Ven- 
ango county; a bridge across Mill creek in 
Rockland township, Venango county; a bridge 
across Catfish run in Madison township, Clarion 
county. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—City of Johnstown will 
build a concrete arch bridge across Stony creek 
at Haynes street. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—G. A. Fink, Harrisburg, 
Pa., is preparing plans for the Horner street 
bridge, to cost $45,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Defiance Mig. Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $150,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Southwark Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. has let a contract for al- 
terations to its l-story, 50 x 200-foot foundry. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Wm. Cramp & 
Sons Ship & Engine Building Co. is about 
to commence the erection of a 2-story shop 
building, 78 x 219 feet. 

PITTSBURGH. 
a 2-story garage and storage building. 

PITTSBURGH. Allegheny county commis- 
sioners will erect a bridge over Saw Mill run 


Painter-Dunn Co. will build 


near Elwyn Station. 

PITTSPURGH. 
build a bridge over Crisswells run in Indiana 
county. 

PITTSBURGH.—Fawcus Machine Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$300,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—Pittsburgh Annealing Box 
Co. has inereased its capital stock from 
$5,000 to $100,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pennsylvania railroad 
will build a concrete and steel bridge at 
Cresson to replace the structure that collapsed 


Pennsylvania railroad will 


recently. 

PITTSBURGH.—Monongahela River Consolli- 
dated Coal & Coke Co. has completed plans for 
the erection of ice breakers along the east 
bank of the Monongahela river at Gallatin 
Mine, Forward township, Allegheny county. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Alton Steel Co., which 
tas a strip steel mill at Alton, Ill., plans to 
An extension to the plant 


resume operation. 
C. Fownes, Pitts- 


is being considered. W. 
burgh, is interested. 

PITTSBURGH. — Railway Supply & Equip- 
ment Co. has been incorporated to conduct a 
general foundry, casting and machine business 
from all kinds of metals by Kate G. Small, A. 
D. Starrett and W. A. McCoy, all of Pitts- 
burgh. 

PITTSBURGH. — Projectile Protector Co., 
capital stock $100,000, has been incorporated 





ee 
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by W. P. Limley, Pittsburgh; Richard T. 
Brown, Wilkinsburg, Pa., and Charles R. 
Guyer, Wilmington, Del., to manufacture pro- 
tector coverings for projectile, shells, shrapnel, 
ete. 


STOYESTOWN, PA.—Stoyestown Water 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 


"$5,000 to $10,000. 


SYRACUSE, PA. — Greene county commis- 
sioners have completed plans for a _ bridge 
across Ten Mile creek. 

BALTIMORE, MD. — The Baugh Chemical 
Co. will erect an acid’ plant, 75 x 210 feet. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Tin Decorating 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of a 
1-story 18 x 72-foot addition. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Spanish-American 
Trading Co., 1902 Eutaw street, Baltimore, is 
preparing plans for a gun cotton factory to 
be erected on a site recently purchased. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad will spend about $1,500,000 on a 
515 x 700-foot coal dock at Curtis bay. This 
dock will have a capacity of about 10,000,000 
tons of coal yearly. 
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$100,000 capital stock; by C. H. M. Atkins, 
H. Cotterbein and B. B. Quillan, the latter 
of the Cincinnati Planer Co. 

CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co. will build a 60 x 225-foot addition. 
Work will begin immediately. 

CINCINNATI.—The Ahrens-Fox Engine Co. 
has received an order for $45,000 worth of 
motor driven fire apparatus from the city 
of New York. 

CINCINNATI. — Bonds for $210,000 have 
been sold to add to the equipment of the 
Kennedy Heights plant of the Cincinnati 
water works. 

CINCINNATI.—The Herscheded Hall Clock 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $100,- 
000 to $150,000. The increase will be used 
to extend the business of the company. 

CINCINNATI.—The City Ice Delivery Co. 
will begin the construction for a 75-ton ice 
plant in about 30 days. It will be located in 
Price Hill.. Bernard T. Wisenall, architect, 
Cincinnati, is preparing the plans. 

CINCINNATI. — The Cisco Machine Tool 
Co., which recently took over the property of 
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tarred-gravel roof. Alexander Bros., 323 Wil- 
liamson building are the contractors. > 


CLEVELAND.—Aetna Brass Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$100,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The ‘city board of con- 
trol has awarded the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. $40,000 pipe contract. 

CLEVELAND.--The D. H. Burnham Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has completed tentative plans 
for a union depot for Cleveland estimated to 
cost $17,000,000. These plans call for an 
8-foot track elevation over the present level, 
and extensive changes in yards and bridges, 

CLEVELAND.—tThe Standard Welding Co., 
1,200 W. Seventy-third street, Cleveland, plans 
the erection of a 60 x 487-foot, 5-story, con- 
crete factory addition to cost about $150,000. 
Crowell, Lundorf & Little, 1951 E. Fifty- 
seventh street, Cleveland, are the architects 
and general contractors. 

CLEVELAND.—Earle M. White, manager 
of the Glengariff Realty Co., 200 Erie build- 
ing, having undef construction the East End 
market at East Forty-sixth street and Euclid 





Trade Notes That Merit Careful Consideration 





Roy C. Whayne Supply Co., Lincoln building, Louts- 
ville, Ky., is in the market for a 200-foot per minute 
air compressor to be operated by an oil engine. Also 
for a standard gage 10-ton locomotive crane. 

Bids will be received until Oct. 13 by the board of 
commissioners of the port of New Orleans, La., for 
one 100-kilowatt and one~200-kilowatt motor-generator 
sets. Ford, Bacon & Davis, 921 Canal street, New 
Orleans, are consulting engineers. 

The Shelby Steel Tube Co., Ellwood City, Pa., ts in 
the market for a number of machine tools. 

The Fore River Ship Building Corporation, Quincy, 
Mass., will issue an inquiry shortly on about 25 
machine tools. 

West Penn Traction Co., Connellsville, Pa. with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, plans the installation of a 
complete power unit of 19,000-kilowatt capacity. The 
increase in equipment will involve the expenditure of 
about $1,000,000. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, Mich., will build 


a l-story steel and reinforced concrete, 70 x 460- 
foot forge shop addition, to be equipped with 1,200- 
horsepower boilers, magnet cranes and 35 drop forge 
hammers. 

Bids will be received until Oct. 21 by E. A. Schall, 
city clerk of Three Rivers, Mich., for the construction 
of a water and electric light plant to include two water 
wheels and generator, a motor-driven service pum, 
a centrifugal fire pump and an elevated steel tank, 
having a capacity of 150,000 gallons. 

Bids will be received until Oct. 12 by the city council 
for the city of Monticello, Ind., for two compound 
duplex pumps with valves and piping. F. L. Miner ts 
city clerk. 

Cincinnati Grain Co.; Cincinnati, O., will erect an 
elevator and warehouse, for which elevating and con- 
veying equipment will be needed. 

The city of Clinton, Ill, has authorized the issuance 
of $4,500 bonds for the purchase of a high-pressure 
fire pump or pumps to have a daily capacity of 1,000,000 


gallons. 


} 
7 
. 
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CENTRAL STATES 


AKRON, O.—W. E. Wright Co., has taken 
over plant No. 1 of the Buckeye Sewer Pipe 
Co. together with 11 acres of land at Arling- 
ton and E. Exchange streets, and will _en- 
large. Buckeye Sewer Pipe Co. will consoli- 
date at plant No. 2 where extensive improve- 
ments will be made. 

CAMBRIDGE, O.—The Noble Construction 
Co., Caldwell, O., has started work on a 216- 
foot concrete bridge over Wills creek, Nichol- 
son’s hill. 


CANTON, O.—The Canton Steel Foundry, 
E. G. Van Horn, treasurer, is completing the 
additions to its plant costing $25,000 and will 
install additional equipment. Improvements 
include four ovens, two core and two drying 
ovens, gas engines and electrical equipment. 
It is planned to rebuild one of the open- 
hearth furnaces. 

CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati Grain Co. 
will erect an elevator and warehouse. Con- 
veying and elevating equipment will be needed. 

CINCINNATI. The Cincinnati Screw 
Co. has been incorporated to take over the 
plant of the Cincinnati Screw & Tap Co. and 
the Victor Stamping Co., near Loveland, O.; 


Sais odd one rome emma OT aacealiatints 


the Von W'yck Machine Tool Co., has leased 
four lots in Cumminsville near its plant on 
which the company will erect a building. 

CINCINNATI.—The plant and equipmnt of 
the National Lathe Co., Batavia, O., have been 
purchased by the H. J. Reedy Elevator Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati. The equipment will be 
moved at once and installed in the plant of 
the purchasing company. 

CINCINNATI.—The Concrete Flooring Co. 
of Kentucky has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. A plant 100 x 100 feet 
will be built in Norwood, a suburb, and 
special equipment installed for the manufacture 
of a patented composition flooring. 

CINCINNATI. — The plent of the Modern 
Foundry Co., Oakley, will be enlarged by two 
additions. One will be 74 x 82 feet, a part 
of which will be used as offices, and the re- 
mainder as a service station. The other will 
be’ 30 x 210 feet, and will add to the facilities 
of the foundry section. 

CLEVELAND.—tThe Agricultural Tool Co. 
has been incorporated; $12,000 capital stock; 
by John Gedeon, Gabriel Kundtz, and others. 

CLEVELAND.—American Range & Foun- 
dry Co. 7,000 Union avenue, Cleveland, plans 
a foundry addition to cost about $6,500. The 
building will be 52 x 92 feet, brick with a 


avenue, will take bids at once on the installa- 
tion of refrigerating counters and white en- 
ameled brick stalls for the market house. 
Knox & Elliott, 1248 Rockefeller building, 
are the architects. 


COLUMBUS, O. — Ohio State University 
plans to build a machine shop to cost $135,- 
000; C. M. Steeb is secretary and J. W. Brad- 
ford is architect of the university. 

EAST LIVERPOOL, O.—J. G. Strauss 
Lighting Co., East Liverpool, has taken over 
the plants of the Risinger Arc Light Co. and 
the Tri-State Light Co. and has incorporated 
them as the City Lighting Co.; $5,000 capital 
stock; by Joseph G. Strauss, president, and 
others, 

LIMA, O.—The Solar Refining ‘Co. plans 
to spend about $300,000 on a plant at- South 
Lima. Plans call for the installation of 15 
stills for the manufacture of gasoline. 


LIMA, O.—Gramm Motor Truck Co, a 
subsidiary of the Geiger-Jones ‘Co., - Canton, 
O., operating the Garford” plant at South 
Lima; has increased its eapital stock from 
$1,250,000 tc $2,500,000. 

LORAIN, ‘0.—The city of Lorain will vote 
Nov. 2 for a municipal lighting plant’ to cost 
about $350,000, te 

MARION, O.—The Interstate Iron & Steel 
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Co. has decided to locate its plant in Marion, 
to replace plant recently damaged by fire in 
Cambridge, O. Plans call for an expenditure 
of about $300,000. S. J. Llewellyn is presi- 
dent. 


ORRVILLE, O.—The Will-Burt Co. has 
been established in Orrville to manufacture 
tool machinery. John R. Long and William 
Byrider, Akron, O., are interested. 

SALEM, O.—Plans and specifications for 
the plant of the Porter Rubber Co. have been 
prepared and approved and the officers of 
company state that work will be started 
shortly. 

SCIOTOVILLE, O.—The bridge which the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad is erecting over 
the river at Sciotoville is a 3,400-foot struc- 
ture and will cost about $1,000,000. The 
bridge will be ready for use about November, 
1916. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Webster & Perks Tool 


Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $150,000. 
STEUBENVILLE, O. — Jefferson county 


commissioners will receive bids until Oct. 15 
for a reinforced concrete bridge in Springfield 
township. 

STEUBENVILLE, O.—Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co. has awarded Dixon & Dixon a 
contract for foundations for six feet tin 
mills to be installed at the Yorkville plant. 
Contracts will be let shortly for additions ‘to 
the boiler house, bar shed, hot mills and 
furnaces and probably to the warehouse. Two 
recent additions to the mills are nearing 
completion. 

WOOSTER, O. — The Central Construction 
Co. has been awarded a contract for the 
erection of a bridge between Center and 
Clearfield counties, Pa. The company also will 
erect a bridge in Penn township, Butler 
county, Pa. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The Youngstown Car 
Mfg. Co. contemplates the erection of an ad- 
dition to its plant. William Wilkoff is presi- 
dent of the company. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—G. E. Rose, president 
of the Realty Security Co., Stambaugh building, 
has completed plans for a modern 3-story office 
building, to be erected on North Phelps street. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Automatic Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co. has been incorporated; $10,000 
capital stock; by A. Onorato, Carl O. Casselli, 
Max Hain, Louis Galajda, Frank T. Gentile 
and Henry Samartino. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. — The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. has awarded the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co., and the Fairbanks-Morse 
& Co., Cleveland, contracts for a _ high-lift 
coal dumper and coal handling equipment for 
the new by-product coke plant. 

ZANESVILLE, O. — Armco Athletic Club 
plans the erection of a club house and grand- 
stand, to cost $50,000. 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—Engineers of the 
Kentucky & Virginia railroad are surveying an 
extension from Benham, Harlan county, up 
the Cumberland river into Wise county, ter- 
minating in Norton, Va., a distance of about 
50 miles. A contract for the construction 
will be let shortly. The road opens extensive 
coal fields and connects the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Norfolk & Western rail- 
roads, 

CHARLESTOWN, W. VA.—E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. of Delaware, have been 
granted permission by Stuart F. Reed, secre- 
tary of state, to engage in business in West 
Virginia. A powder factory will be built at 


Nemours for the manufacture of munitions. 
It is announced that $500,000 will be spent 
in West Virginia for the purchase of land and 
the erection of plants. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Glass Brick 
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Co. is in the market for some pressure blow- 
ers. The company recently purchased con- 
siderable steam power equipment. 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The American Metal- 
lic Packing Co. is asking for prices on a sec- 
ond hand wheel and axle press of 200 tons 
capacity 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The office of United 
States engineer, Federal building, will receive 
bids until Oct. 22 for the erection of one 
mitering drydock with two leaves. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. plans the erection of a_ central 
heating system for the business section. Don- 
ald McDonald is vice president and general 
manager of the company. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Roy C. Whayne 
Supply Co., Lincoln building, is in the market 
for a 200-foot per minute air compressor to 
be operated by oil engine. Also for standard 
gage 10-ton locomotive crane. 

PADUCAH, KY. — Refrigerating and spe- 
cial equipment will be needed by the Cream- 
ery Co., Centralia, Ill., which will establish a 
plant. D. M. Farris is in charge. 

ANDERSON, IND. — Madison county com- 
missioners are having plans prepared for two 
90-foot spans to be added to the Main street 
bridge. W. O. McVaugh is surveyor of Madi- 
son county. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Anchor Supply 
Co., manufacturer of awnings, is having plans 
prepared by C. Shopbell & Co., 707 Furniture 
Exchange building, Indianapolis, for 5-story 
and basement, 40 x 150-foot factory addition. 
Bids will be taken shortly. 

GOSHEN, IND.—The Hawks Electric Co. 
plans the erection of a 40 x -70-foot plant ad- 
dition to cost about $40,000. The company 
supplies Goshen, Middlebury, Millersburg, New 
Paris, Syracuse, Milford, Wakarusa, and Bre- 
men, Ind., with light, heat and power. The 
addition will be built at the west foot of 
Washington street and will house a_ 1,000- 
horsepower steam engine. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The county council 
is considering construction of two bridges over 
Fall creek at a cost of $75,000 and $50,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Fire recently dam- 
aged the plant of the American High Speed 
Chain Works with a loss of $25,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — National Motor 
Vehicle Co. has had plans prepared for an 
additional building and heating plant to cost 
$30,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—H. L. Bass & 
Co., architects, 801 Hume Mansur building, 
Indianapolis, are taking bids on a power house 
to be erected for Stoughton A. Fletcher, presi- 
dent of the Fletcher American Bank, Market 
and Pennsylvania streets. 

MARION, IND. — Atlas Foundry Co. will 
build a l-story addition, 60 x 150 feet, to cost 
$7,000. 

MONTICELLO, IND.—Bids will be received 
until Oct. 12 by the city council for two com- 
pound duplex pumps with valves and piping. 
F. L. Miner, city clerk, 

MUNCIE, IND.—Inter-State Motor Co. has 
broken ground for a 3-story brick and steel 
80 x 100-foot addition. B. W. Twyman, gen- 
eral manager. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Holland Machine 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
machinery; $125,000 capital stock; by William 
H. Holland, George Snyder and Cyrus Work- 
inger 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. — Authority has 
been granted to build a 76-foot steel girder 
bridge over Coops creek to replace the present 
structure. 

CHICAGO.—The Steel Fabricating Co. has 
been incorporated; $50,000 capital stock; by 
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Charles H. Aldrich, -137 South LaSalle, Au- 
gust Drout and Park Phipps, 8 South Dear- 
born street. 


CHICAGO.—Wildman Boiler & Tank Co., 
3458 Archer avenue will build a boiler shop 
54 x 100 feet, to cost $10,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Climax Cream Separator 
& Mfg. Co. has been incorporated; $65,000 
capital stock; by Jacob Stampen, Christ 
Agersburg and Ole Bromsted. 

CLINTON, ILL.—City council has authorized 
$4,500 in bonds for a high-pressure fire pump 
or pumps of 1,000,000 gallons daily capacity. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Patton, Holmes & Flynn, 
architects, 401 Powers building, Decatur, have 
completed plans for a 1-story and basement, 
66 x 152-foot factory building to be erected 
for the H. Mueller Mfg. Co., 512 W. Cerro 
Gordo street. 

EAST MOLINE, ILL. — National Steel 
Products Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., has decided 
to locate in East Moline. The company is a 
manufacturer of steel fence posts, steel gates 
and corn dryers and will occupy the old 
plant of the Fuller Co. which covers, 2% 
acres of land. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Barber-Colman Co. has 
started the construction of an addition to 
its plant. 

ARMADA, MICH.—Ground has been broken 
for an electric line between Armada and De- 
troit, via Frazer, Berville, Capac and Yake. 

DETROIT.—Detroit Steel Products Co. will 
rebuild an addition containing 15,000 square 
feet to be devoted to the manufacture of auto- 
mobile springs. 

DETROIT.—Timken-Detroit Axle Co. will 
build a l-story, steel and reinforced concrete 
forge shop, 70 x 460 feet, to be equipped with 
1,200-horsepower boilers, magnet cranes and 
35 drop forge machines. 

DETROIT.—The Kelsey Wheel Co., Wind: 
sor, Can., has awarded Wells & Gray, general 
contractors, a contract for the erection of an 
addition to its. plant to cost about $10,000 
and to contain six dry kilns and a garage. 

ESCANABA, MICH. — Michigan Tanning & 
Extract Co., tanners, has purchased a site be- 
tween Escanaba and Gladstone, and are having 
plans prepared for a brick, steel and concrete, 


70 x 900-foot plant. Samuel Mills, North 
Escanaba, is the contractor. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH.—G. G. Worden, 


architect, 801 Kalamazoo National Bank build- 
ing is taking bids on a 4-story, 61 x 101- 
foot factory for the manufacture of automo- 
bile parts, to be erected for Fuller & Son, 
Pitcher street. 

LANSING, MICH.—H. M. Verplanck and 
George M. Holmes are forming a company to 
manufacture power lawn mowers with a capital 
stock of $50,000. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. — Western Michigan 
Steel Foundry Co. will build a 2-story addition, 
44 x 100 feet, costing $25,000. 

THREE RIVERS, MICH.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until Oct. 21 by E. A. Schall, city clerk, 
for the construction of a water works and 
electric light plant, including two water wheels, 
and generators, motor-driven service pump, 
centrifugal fire pump and elevated steel tank 
of 150,000 gallons capacity. 

MILWAUKEE.—Plans will be prepared this 
winter for a $240,000 bridge over Milwaukee 
North avenue. J. C. Pinney is 
of bridges and public build- 


river at 
superintendent 
ings. 

MILWAUKEE.—Bids will be asked soon on 
a bascule bridge to be erected at the foot of 
State street, costing $175,000. J. C. Pinney 
is superintendent of bridges and public build- 
ings. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Carl Boller & Bros. 
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architects, Gaiety building, are taking bids 
on a 5-story theatre and office building, 90 x 
160 feet for the Altman Realty Co. to cost 
$100,000. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Southern 
Railway will have plans prepared for viaducts 
costing $100,000 and for rebuilding a bridge 
over the Kaw river at a cost of $155,000. C. 
E. Johnson, chief engineer, Kansas City South- 
ern building. 

LAWTON, MO.—F. T. Sweet, Webb City, 
Mo., and W. S. Crane, Carthage, are build- 
ing a 200-ton tailing mill on the Eastern Lead 
& Zinc Co.’s lease at Lawton. The plant 
will be electrically operated and in commis- 
sion shortly. 

PLEASANT HILL, MO. — The American 
Scale Co. of Pleasant Hill, is building a 
branch plant at Kansas City, Mo., for which 
foundry equipment is needed. 

ST. LOUIS.-—-City of St. Louis is consid- 
ering a bond issue of $1,000,000 for bridges, 
viaducts, grade separation and municipal docks. 

ST. LOUIS.—Hyke Bros. Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture sheet metal 
specialties; $20,000 capital stock; by F. S., 
Fred and Albert L. Hyke. 

ST. LOUIS.—Mercury Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture laundry and 
knitting machinery; $50,000 capital stock; by 
J. O. V. Stettin, H. L. Bonhoff and Arthur C. 
Eckhart. 

ST. LOUIS.—St. Louis Subway & Elevated 
Corporation is to build 4.76 miles of elevated 
and 3.29 miles of subway. James D. House- 
man and T. Hiesen, Bank of Commerce build- 
ing, are interested. 

ST. LOUIS. — Missouri Iron Co., E. F. 
Goltra, president, La Salle building, is having 
plans prepared for a blast furnace to cost 
$500,000, by Arthur G. McKee & Co., 1301 
Rockefeller building, Cleveland, O. 

WARRENSBURG, MO. — David Mohler, 
county engineer, is preparing» plans for a steel 
bridge, and will be ready for bids about Dec. 
1. Theodore Hyatt is county clerk. 

KAWAWHA, IA.—Bids wili be received 
until Oct. 16 by the town clerk for a 30,000- 
gallon steel tank on an 80-foot tower. Charles 
P. Chase, Clinton, Ia., is the engineer. 

WAUKON, IA:—Bids will be received un- 
til Oct. 12 by the county auditor for an 
80-foot, two 1(0-foot and a 140-foot steel 
bridge, H. O. Orr is county engineer. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Borne Aeroplane 
Co., recently incorporated by Walter R. 
Hauser and Arthur R. Borne, 433 Andrews 
building, will build a factory for the manu- 
facture of aeroplanes’ and hydroplanes. 

OWATONNA, MINN.—Penhallegon Radi- 
ator Co. is planning the erection of a plant 
to manufacture a detachable automobile radi- 
ator. W. F. St. Clair, president. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—Bids will be re 
ceived until Oct. 11 by August Hohenstein, 
purchasing agent, for one 20-inch, three-step 
cone, double back geared engine lathe. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—City of St. Paul will 
issue $400,000 in bonds for water works ex- 
tensions, including a _ 15,000,000-gallon pump 
and two venturi meters. 

ST. PAUL.—Theodore A. Schultze, Foot, 
Schulze & Co., shoe manufacturers, has pur- 
chased a_ site on Robert street for the 
erection of a plant to cost about $500,000. 
Work will be started as soon as possible. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk & Western rail- 
road will spend about $1,880,000 in the con- 
struction of two storage warehouses at Lam- 
bert’s point to care for foreign trade. 


CONCORD, N. C. — Norcott Mill, cotton 
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mills, has awarded T. C. Thompson & Bro., 
Charlotte, N. C., a contract for the erection 
of a 106 x 210-foot plant which will cost about 
$175,000. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Bids will be re- 
ceived yntil Oct. 13 by the board of commis- 
sioners of the port of New Orleans for a 
100-kilowatt and a 200-kilowatt motor gener- 
ator sets. Ford, Bacon & Davis, 921 Canal 
street, are consulting engineers. 


DENISON, TEX.—Bonds for $50,000 have 
been voted for an 1,800-foot steel viaduct over 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad prop- 
erty. 


EL PASO, TEX.—Lone Star Motor Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 
to $50,000. 


LLANO, TEX.—Llano Motor Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture and sell internal 
combustion engines; $50,000 capital stock; by 
M. D. Slator, M. M. Goss and E. G. 
Bogusch. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, will rebuild their plant damaged by fire 
and will install electric elevators and im- 
proved refrigerating system at a _ cost of 
$60,000. 


CORNING, ARK.—North Arkansas Utili- 
ties Co. has been incorporated to install and 
operate power plants and railroads; $75,000 
capital stock; by G. A. Booser, C. L. 
Daniel, Elizabeth Morrison, H., B. Hays and 
Thomas Neeley. 


WESTERN STATES 


PLAIR, NEB.—Bids will be received until 
Oct. 15, S. W. Chambers, village clerk, for an 
electric light plant to cost $35,000. Martz 
Engineering Co., engineers, 416 First National 
Bank building, Lincoln. 


FAIRBURY, NEB.—County and state are 
considering the construc.ion of a 700-foot steel 
bridge with 20-foot roadway over Blue river 
near Fairbury. 


LAUREL, NEB.—Bids will be received un- 
til Oct. 16 for a water. works system. Bruce, 
Standeven & Boynton, engineers, 430 Bee 
building, Omaha, : 


ATICA, KAS.—-Bonds for $30,000 have been 
voted for an electric light and water works 
system. E. T. Archer & Co., engineers, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


WICHITA, KAS.-~—Plans are being prepared 
by Edgar V. Moore, county engineer, for 
four concrete and steel bridges to be con- 
structed by the county. 

WICHITA, KAS.—Frank Schwartz is erect- 
ing a 2-story machine shop, 115 x .123 feet, 
to cost $14,000 which is to be leased to the 
Aultman Taylor Machine Co., 339 South 
Wichita street. John Perkins, manager, is 
taking bids. 

WICHITA, KAS.—L. O. Ripley, president 
of the Kansas Gas & Electric Co., announces 
that $1,800,000 will be spent on improvements 
to the company’s property. The capacity of 
the Wichita plant will be doubled at a cost of 
$50,000 and an additional $50,000 will be 
spent on extensions. Application has been 
made for an increase in capital stock from 
$4,700,000 to $6,500,000." About $300,000 will 
be spent on a transmission line from Van 
Arsdale to Burrton. Plans are being consid- 
ered to spend $60,000 on the El Dorado line 
and $100,000 on the plant at Pittsburgh, Kas., 
including enlargements and equipment. 

BILLINGS, MONT.—J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Co.’s local branch will build a 2-story 
addition to its factory at a cost of $100,000. 
O. J. Thomas, manager. 

SUPERIOR, MONT. — Managers of the 
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Glen Metals mine near Superior plan the in- 
stallation of electrically-driven machinery. 


SALT LAKE CITY.—Jennings-Hanna In- 
vestment Co. recently incorporated with $150,- 
000 capital stock, plans the erection of a 
$100,000 warehouse on Second South between 
Second and Third West streets. J. E. Jen- 
nings and Eugene F. Hanna are interested. 
Plans call for 3-story, reinforced concrete, 
freproof structure, with 100,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


KELLOGG, IDA.—Albert I. Goodell, Spo- 
kane, Wash., representing the Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan Mining Co,, has announced that plans 
have been completed for the installation of a 
smelter at Kellogg. 


LEWISTON, IDA.—A. G. Nortz, president 
of the Lewiston-Clarkston Transit Co., an- 
nounced that plans are being considered for 
extensive improvements of the street railroads. 


BREMERTON, WASH.—W. D. Peters has 
applied for a 50-year franchise to operate elec- 
tric or gasoline-operated railroad on the city 
streets. 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—Wilbur B. Forshay 
of Portland, Oregon, is asking a franchise for 
50 years to conduct a heat, light and power 
plant and plans to spend $200,000 in equip- 
ment if this franchise is granted. 


SEATTLE.—Fire damaged the plant of the 
Northwestern Iron Co., 1041 Railroad avenue, 
south. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A contract will be let 
soon by the port of Seattle engineers, J. R. 
West, engineer, for. a refrigerating system for 
a 7-story, 150 x 200-foot ice and cold storage 
building to cost about $105,000. 


SEATTLE.—F. F. Travis, architect, Ral- 
eigh hotel, is general contractor for a 5-story, 
reinforced concrete, fireproof sanatarium to be 
erected in the suburbs for an association of 
Seattle physicians. The main building will 
cost about $700,000. The other buildings in- 
cluding a power plant, will cost about $450,- 
000. Work will be started immediately. 


AMITY, ORE.—Ralph Marvin, city engi- 
neer, plans a municipal water works to con- 
sist of a gasoline-driven pump, distributing 
pipe system, ete. Installation is estimated to 
cost about $15,000. G., L. Stannard, Port- 
land, Ore., is the consulting engineer. 


BAKER, ORE.—T. S. Kennerly has pur- 
chased the mining property of George Whited 
near Unity, and will install a stamp mill. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—City highway commis- 
sion will prepare plans for a steel span bridge 
over Willamette river at cost of $60,000. 


CANADA 


CALGARY, ALTA.—The Automatic Valve 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated; 
$20,000 capital stock. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Castings Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated; $49,000 
capital stock; by Harry Cohen, Alexander 
Ellison and Stanley G. Metcalfe. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Harris Heating 
& Engineering Co., Ltd.,~has been incorpo- 
rated; $25,000 capital stock; by Joseph A. 
Harris, Avila Mayer and Edgar Desy. 

SHERBROOKE, QUE.—The Electric. Zinc 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to operate 
mines, smelters and refineries; $24,000 capital 
stock; by Leland D. Andrews, Oakland, Cal., 
and Charles H. Maxcy, of Ruthaford, N. J. 

SOREL, QUE.—Sorel Steel Foundry Ltd., 
has been incorporated; $100,000 capital stock; 
by Louis P. Tremblay, Napoleon Latraverse 
and others, 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 





PIG IRON 
(Delivery to Dec, 31.) 
Bessemer, veney 2 eae $16.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 16.95 
Basic, Pittsburgh iigewe trey ts <4 15.95 
Basic, eastern Pa........0-s00% 17.00 to 17.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 15.45 to Ty ee 
Malleable, first half, Pbgh...... 


Malleable foundry, Chicago is, 00 
Malleable foundry, Philadelphia. 16.75 to HA 


Malleable foundry, Buffalo...... 

No. 1X foundry, Philadelphia... 16.75 to 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... . 15.45 to 15.95 
No. 2 Fédy., first half, Pbgh.... 15.95 


15.00 


No. 2 foundry, first half, valley. 
15.06 to 15.30 


No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 


No. 2 foundry, Tronton......... 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 14.25 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 16.25 to 16.75 
No. 2X fdy., J. tidewater.... 16.25 to 16.75 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo........ 16.00 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia....... 15.50 to 15.75 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater.... 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo............ .50 
No, 2 southern, Birmingham.... 11.50 to 12.56 
No, 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 14.40 to 15.40 
No. 2 southern, Chicago........ 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. delivery. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland....... 15.50 to 16.06 
No, 2 south’n, New York docks 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 southern Boston, docks.. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 south. interior, New Eng. 16.50 to 17.50 
No, 2 southern, St. Louis...... 15.90 
Virginia No. 2X furnace........ 13.50 to 14.00 


16.25 to 16.75 


Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 
16.60 to 17.10 


Virginia 2X, Jersey City........ 


Virginia 2x, Boston points..... 16.75 to 17.25 
Gray forge, eastern Pa......... 15.50 to 15.75 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 14.95 to 15.20 
Gray forge, first half, Pbgh..... 15.20 
Gray forge, Birmingham pean ae 9.00 


Silveries, 8 per cent, Jackson, O. 18.00 to 18.50 
13.00 


Silveries, 5 per cent Birmingham 
Silveries, 8 per cent, oe: 20.00 to 20.50 
Standard low phos., Phila...... 25.00 to 25.50 
Lebanon low ghoe., furnace..... 20.00 
Low phos., Pittsburgh Shwennes on 24.00 to 24.50 
Charcoal, ke Superior, Chgo., 

WB gal he Pep Re ER a een 16.25 to 16.75 
Charcoal, Buffalo ..........055 16.75 to 18.25 
Charcoal, Birmingham ......... 21.50 

IRON ORE 
Lake Superior oom. 
(Lower lake ports.) 
Old ran Bessemer, 55 per cent....... $3.75 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent.......... 3.45 
Old range, non-Bess., 51% per cent..... 3.00 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent. 2.80 
Foreign Ores. 
(Per unit Poiadsptin) 
Prices nominal.) 

Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent..... 8 to 8% 
For’n non-Bes., 50 to 65 per cent.... 8to8% 
COKE 
(At the ovens) 

Connellsville’ furnace ............. $1.75 to 1. 80 
Connellsville fur., last quarter..... 25 
Connellsville foundry ............ 2.30 to ;. 60 
Connellsville fdy. contr........... 2.40 to 2.70 
Wise county furnace............. 2.00 to 2.25 
Wise county foundry............. 2.40 to 2.60 
Pocahontas furnace ...........+. 2.00 to 2.50 
Pocahontas foundry ............. 2.25 to 2.50 
New River, foundry.............. 2.50 to 3.25 
New River, furnace............+. 2.25 to 2.50 
FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL MAKING 
METALS 
Ferro mang., furnace (prompt).. 110 to 115 
Ferro mang., Balti. (future).... 100.00 

furnace 28.00 


Sprcacligen 20 per cent, 
erro-silicon, 50. per cent, Pbgh. 73.00 to 75.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phila. 73.00 to 75.00 

Bessemer ferro-silicon, 9 per cent to 10 per 
cent, $20.00; 10 to 11 per cent, $21.00; 11 to 
12 per cent, $22.00; 12 to 13 per cent, $23.00 
a ton at the furnace at Ashland, Jackson and 
New Straitsville, O. 

Ferro-chrome. 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 20 
cents per pound; 2 per cent carbon, 40 cents 
per pound, delivered. 

Ferro-vanadium, $2.25 to 
of contained alloy, Pittsburgh. 

Ferro-carbon titanium, 8 to 12% cents per 
pound in carloads. 

50 to 55 cents per pound. 


$2.30 per pound 


Nickel, 


Corrected up to Tuesday zticon 





hipaa 








Freight Rates via Panama Canal 


Rates on finished. materials, including 
aoe, shapes, bars, wire, nails, etc., 
to Pacific coast points via Panama 
canal, per 100 Ibs., in carload lots, ex- 
clusive of insurance and dockage. 

BEOUR - TUOW. Wb h bic 6s cccus eos be $0.40 

a ee .619 

From Youngstown ..........e+0% .619 

OOM MEAN a ik-6 WR eho nw 2.0 olbiy 0 4a .619 

oO OO rae -619 

From Steubenville .............+- .619 

ee, Ry ae ee ree -604 

a Se aks ives once sia -545 

Pn CEE os oy scp cases vees s .555 

From Bethlehem ..............+0- .529 

oo ee SS Eee er ee .65 

POOR CMON io b00's 6s raceasspacee .765 








pound of contained allo 


Pittsburgh. 


Bess. bill., 
Open hearth billets, 
Bessemer billets, 
Open hearth billets, 


Ferro-tungsten, nominal, 


y. 
Cobalt metal, $1.60 to $1.75 per 
Aluminum, 


Ferro-molybdenum, Pittsburgh, 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


nominal, 


Open hearth billets, Phila...... $30.00 to 32.00 
Forging billets, Phila.......... 34.00 to 38.00 
Forging billets, Wy bas cue e ke 35.00 
Forging billets, Chgo........... 32.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 29.00 to 30.00 


Youngstown... 


Pittsbur, 
Pittsburgh. . 


Bess. sheet bars, Youngstown. 

Op. h’th sheet bars, Youngstown 25.00 to 26.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Pittsburgh. . . 25.00 to 26.00 
Op. h’th sh. bars, Pbgh........ 26.00 to 26.50 
Muck bar, Pittsburgh. is ttavinwe 28.00 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


at $3 to $3.50 per 


pound, 


55 cents per pound, New York. 


+: veee 24.00 to 25.00 
Youngstown 25.00 to 26.00 
25.00 
26.00 
. 24.00 to 25.00 








Stand. Bess., rails, Pbg. & Chgo. 1.25¢ 
Stand. op.-h’th rails, Pbg. & Chg. 1.34c 
Light rails 8 to 10 Ibs. Pbgh... 1.40c 
Light rails 8 Ib, Chgo.......... 1.31c 
Light rails 12 to 14 lbs. Pbgh. 1.35c 
Light rails 12 Ibs. Chgo........ 1.26c 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:-— 
Sep yy ere rr ee re ee $0.95 
eee, I, “Fnsivossconctanstssts 2.98 
PN ees c6 0694s man Uadhnehe CO08* 3.18 
Philadelphia .....cccccscccssccvers 2.78 
Pittsburgh .........eeeeeseeveeees 95 
RR RR eee ore rere rae 3.18 
Buffalo to:— 
Alban , aR NSE Ailey Geen $1.26 
New Badeea CORE SORES o:0s 65 0b eee 2.58 
New York and Bolts (all rail). 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (by 
MNES. cna bbeskbbaebeetes om 1.25 to 1.60 
Virginia furnaces to:— 
Boston docks (r, and w.).......... * 05 
New England (all rail)........... 3.25 
New York dock (r. and w.)....... 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to:— 
REE S pce Wed viv 6b seen snensede $2.90 
SN shes dies bo Weweveescwersoese 4.00 
CE a d's 6 ic oe W eh he caateiees 4.00 
LAV, ADAG, an bse Conds neesn ces 2.65 
New York af RUD ck xeskos svtuas 6.15 
New York (rail and water)....... 4.25 
Philadelphia (all rail)............- 5.20 
Philadelphia (rail and water)...... 4.00 
OT ee as eee 4.90 
AMES “Gee vias e cekecwas 2.75 
Chicago, to:— 
Sn MONDE i irewdeses.s cesuad.dweene $2.80 
BS fers eee ieee ee .50 
Pn BE i bese ne cneaneaase o0% - 1.40 
EE Enso. we Shanes A tne So bao ve b0,0- 3.58 
ee VND SESE Zea eiier ees etca ute 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to:— 
CED Sa kos ees da cehes Kd es os 086 $2.54 
PEE. cnn pine cheb ecesanasaccens 1.26 
CIE bg nuns ab baled cbaiisseon.s 1.62 
SOUR. “Swis cekGN cuneate ewess yw ewe 1.81 
ey eae ns ree ee 1,58 
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Light rails 16 to 20 Ibs. Pbgh. 1.30¢ 
Light rails 15 to 20 Ibs. Chgo. 1.21c 
Light rails 25 to 45 lbs. Pbgh 1.25¢ 
Light rails 25 to 45 lbs, Chgo 1.16c 
Relaying rails, standard, Pbg. & 


Angle bars 
Spikes, rai 
Spikes, rai 
Track bolt 
Track bolt 
Tie plates, 


light, 
st. sect. 
st. sections, 


i ii all a Tg . ++ +$23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails. 
Angle bars, 


Cheo....... 21.50 to 22.50 
Pbgh. base. 1.50c to 1.75c 
Chicago 1.50c to 1.75¢ 


road, (PURGE 6 6.i ides 1.60c 
PW, | MIO. oss oho be 1.65c to 1.75c 
ice UR incase p00 vcs bo 2.10c to 2.25¢ 
OR, eA ag agi 2.10c to 2.25c¢ 

LP 4a > ves whe hws 30.00 to 32.00 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh... 1.35c to 1.40c 
Structural shapes, Chgo........ 1.54c to 1.59c 
Structural shapes, P hiladelphia. 1.559c to 1.659c 
Structural shapes, New York..1.559c to 1.619c 
Struc. shapes, San Francisco.. 2.00c to 2.05¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago........... 1.49c to 1.59c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.40c to 1.45c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia......1.509c to 1.559c 
Tank plates, New York........1.519c to 1.569c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh si ouaie 1.35¢ to 1.40c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago...... 1.59¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia.... 1.559¢c 
Bars, soft steel, New York .... 1.569c 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh..... 1.50c 
Ns MEN g's o's o 0a.k 0 0'o't 1.35c to 1.40c 
Shafting, a contr. car loads 62 0 

ee SO eS ceca wes os 6.0 1.35¢ 
Bar iron, Phil: delphi: ¥ -1.459c to 1.509¢ 
Bar iron, New York.......... 1.469c to 1.519¢c 
Bar iron, C OWE. Sacks s + vives 1.35c to 1.40¢ 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh........... 1.45c to 1.50c 
Hard steel bars, Chicago...... 1.30c to 1.35¢ 


Smooth tin 


ish, mcehy, 


Chi. 1.68c 


steel, 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 


No. 28, black, Pittsburgh....... 2.00c 
No. 28, black, Chicago......... 2.19c to 2.29c 
No. 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh 1.95¢ 

No. 28, galvanized. Pbgh. nom.. 3.50c to 3.75c 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo....... ph 
No. 10, blue anld., Pbhgh....... 1.60c 
No. 10, blue, annealed, Phila. .1.759c to 1.809c 


iin plate, 


iv0 Ib., 


coke base.. 3.1Ucto 3.20c 


EXTRAS FOR SHEET OR TIN MILL 


SPECIFICATIONS 
(Per hundred pounds.) 

Single pickled, cold roll, and re-ani. 30 cents 
Hot roll’d pick’d and anl., tin mill 25 cents 
Full pickl’d, cold rolled and re-anl. 50 cents 
er ee ey pre rere 75 cents 
Blued stove pipe stock............. 10 cents 
ee SNORE ssa Cb cecksendenade ese’ 30 cents 
PEN 5s . bia WS aoe c he ede ed 0's 8 10 cents 
NS ae Pe Pee Sep ee 10 cents 
Patent leveling and re-squaring...... 35 cents 
er ROR ste 8's belek h Sewiee He's 10 cents 
DIE = sg wohgs ccoscechanees4es 10 cents 
ee” eee ee eres ree Pet eee 10 cents 
Open- paterts stamping steel, free from 

EE Rs bs cise n cies + CGO be © ks 55 cents 
Special open hearth deep stpg. steel 

feae from, mill Seale, ..< isos scwsen 80 cents 
Extra deep special auto body stock $1.25 
Ext. for 28 gage ov. 32 to 36-in. wide 10 cents 


No reduction for sheets not annealed. 
_ The above extras apply on both sheet and 
tin mill specifications, at the same rate. 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


(Pittsburgh. ) 


Black. Galv. 
Butt-weld. 

Steel, % to 3 imches......... 79 63% 
Iron, % to 2% inches......... 71 52 
Lap-weld. 

Steel, 2% to 6 inches.......... 78 62% 

BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 3%4 to 4% One ty Go Ris sekins uo 71 
Iron, 314 ge ee ee ee 59 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Retailers’ price 5 cents above jobbers’ 


quotation. ) 


Wire nail jobbers, Pittsburgh...... $1.75 
Plain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh... 1.60 
Galvanized wire, jobbers, Pbgh... 2.30 
Polished _ staples, MR ss at watin d 1.90 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.......... 2.60 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers, Pbgh. 1.90 
Barb wire, galv.. jobbers, Pbgh... 2.60 

















